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On NoTcmber 26 Sir Patrick Hennessy, Chairman of the Ford Motor Company, 
announced that his firm was “ hesitating ” about going ahead with an £8^ 
million extension to the car factory it is building at Hale wood on the outskirts 
of UverpooL The extension was more than six months behind schedule as a 
resnlt of strikes, go-slow policies and demarcation disputes. 

He said that there appeared to be ‘‘ a pretty militant minority ” determined 
that the site should not be made ready. He wouldn’t say that their leaders 

Peter Sedgwick 



were Communists and he didn’t know how strong the Communists were in 
Liverpool, but they were very strong at Dagenham and there could always be 


a link. . 

In the Observer of November 18 Mr. Hobson Nailer, Managing Director of 
Screwe Steel Spoons, said (as reported by Michael Frayn): “ I really don’t 
know what some of these lads want. . . . Seventy-eight stoppages we’ve had 
in the past year. Seventy-eight! It’s almost enough to make me wonder if 
the company isn’t in some way to blame. . . 
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annoanced that his firm was ^ hesitating ” about going ahead with an £82 
million extension to the car factory it is building at Halewood on the outskirts 
of UverpooL The extension was more than six months behind schedule as a 
result of strikes, go-slow policies and demarcation disputes. 

He said that there appeared to be ‘‘ a pretty militant minority ” determined 
that the site should not be made ready. He wouldn’t say that their leaders 


were Communists and he didn’t know how strong the Communists were in 
Liverpool, but they were very strong at Dagenliam and there could always be 

a link. e 

In the Observer of November 18 Mr. Hobson Nailer, Managmg Director ot 
Screwe Steel Spoons, said (as reported by Michael Frayn): I really don t 
know what some of these lads want, . . . Seventy-eight stoppages we’ve had 
in the past year. Seventy-eight! It’s almost enough to make me wonder if 
the company isn’t in some way to blame. . . .” 


Peter Sedgwick 

WHO ARE 

In the beginning was the Troublemaker. 
And he said : Let there be Trouble. And 
there was Trouble. Such is the basic 
explanation of industrial conflict presented 
by the main organs of press and TV. Re¬ 
cently our old friends “ The Wreckers ” 
have been blasted for supposedly sabotaging 
the completion of the Ford factory at 
Halewood. The Lord Mayor of Liverpool 
has agreed to chair a conference of repre¬ 
sentatives from the trade union movement, 
site contractors, sub-contractors and Ford 
officials. Whether any delegates from the 
workers at Halewood will be invited re¬ 
mains to be seen. 

The Halewood site is not a particularly 
well-organised one from a trade union point 
of view, and some employers there have 
adopted a screening procedure to weed out 
known militants from the beginning. It is 
normal for casual labour in contracting jobs 
to be hired on the site itself, but these 
firms have insisted on all applicants going 
for an interview to their company office, 
which might be nearly forty miles away in 
M^chester. 


THE TROUBLEMAKERS? 


Workers on the Ford job have been dis¬ 
agreeably surprised by the needling, nig¬ 
gling, aggressive tactics adopted by many 
of the sub-contractors. Normally a number 
of concessions in rates and conditions are 
taken for granted in the contracting trade. 
These have generally not been forthcoming 
at Halewood, and sometimes even extras 
specified in national agreements have been 
withheld. One example quoted to me was 
a firm’s refusal to pay the agreed out-of- 
town allowance for workers living five or 
more miles away. 

Shop stewards are under constant attack; 
like all other contract workers they are 
under two hours’ notice, which has been 
invoked against them with an unpleasant 
frequency, usually on a pretext of redund¬ 
ancy or breach of discipline. I heard of 
one electricians’ steward being given his 
cards within hours after being elected to his 
post. It is in the accumulation of similar 
petty nastinesses rather than in any single 
grand issue, that the trouble at Halewood 
consists. Both on the construction and the 


engineering side of the job the workers have 
had to fight a persistent uphill battle to 
defend their standards and their right to 
organise. 

Why should this particular site have had 
such a bitter record ? The proponents of 
the Communist Cx^nspiracy story have 
failed to produce even their usual sprinkling 
of sinister names and details. There is, on 
the other hand, a stark and solid fact which 
will very easily account for toughening-up 
by the employers : the prevsence on Mersey¬ 
side of 37,000 unemployed, including 4,000 
building workers. The “ industrial reserve 
army ” of unemployed has historically 
enabled employers to feel confident in 
attacking working-class standards and 
organisation, and so reduce labour costs. 
Conditions of relative boom tend to create 
labour shortages in which employers offer 
inducements to attract skills; boom also 
favours the consolidation of trade union 
structure and membership, which in its 
turn acts as a check against employers' 
aggressive tendencies. If the “ reserve army 


of labour ” resumes its classic size, or 
anything remotely approaching it, we have 
every reason to suppose that it will, in the 
eyes of many employers, resume also its 
classic function. 

The early history of Ford’s venture into 
Liverpool provides a very simple instance 
of this. When Sir Patrick Hennessy decided 
to site the new factory at Halewood, it 
became evident after a while that Ford’s 
was trying to incorporate into its Mersey¬ 
side agreement wage rates that were con- ^ 
siderably lower than those obtaining at ^ 
Dagenham. The unions have succeeded, it 
seems so far, in resisting this. But the 
attempt would not have been made if 
Merseyside’s reserve of unemployed (then 
some 19,000) had not put ideas into the 
heads of Sir Patrick and his merry men. 
And the reason why the latest Hennessy 
outburst has been so widely resented on ; 
Merseyside is because it is popularly felt, . 
even if it is not clearly understood, that 
Sir Patrick is using the predicament of 
Merseyside’s workless thousands in his 
firm’s business interests. 
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THE ORDER OF THE GREAT 
COMPANIONS 

Service 3.30 Sun Dec 9 
Peace News, 5 Caledonian Rd, Kings X 
Swami Avyaktananda 
“Visits to USSR & USA ” 


CND RUBBER STAMPS 

Hmpaign for 

NUCLEAR 
DISARMAMENT 



Price 6s. each 


Fuirdetails of this and other designs 
for printing oh envelopes, pamphlets, 
etC;, from : David Josephs, 10 Lemwade 
Road, Birmingham 32. 

Also available at Housmans. 


Got your 1963 
PEACE DIARY? 

3s 6d (postage 4d) 

Selling fast -THE present for peace people 

Housmans 5 Caledonian Rd Nl 


XMAS CARDS 

Appropriate design with 
peace message, in colour, 
Sj ins. X 41 in. 

5s per dozen 
48s „ gross 

90s „ 2 gross 

Chingford Nuclear Disarmament Committee, 
MRS. L. YOUNG, BROOK COTTAGE, 
WHITEHALL RD., E.4. 



get all your books, pamphlets and 
stationery from 




Classified „ 

Terms : Cash with order, 3d. per word, min. 2s. 

(Box Nos. Is. extra). Please don’t send stamps in 
payment, except for odd, pence. Address Box No. 
replies : Peace News, 5 'Caledonian Rpkd, I.ondon, 
N.l. Please send advertisements by first post 
Monday. 

Advertise in Peace News for results. Smalls rates 
above - discounts for series. Displayed adverUse- 
ment rates on application to Advertisement Man¬ 
ager, Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, London, N.l. 

Meetings 

Dr. J. A. C. Brown : Propaganda and Persuasion in 
the Modern World. Sun., 9 Dec., 11 a.m SPES, 
Conway Hall, W.C.l. Tues., 11 Dec., 7.30 p.m. 
Discussion : The New Face of Africa : Dr. James 
Hemming. 


Book sale and bazaar 

December 8,-Kingsgfite Schopl, Messina Ave., RW 6 
(behind, Grang e. Cin ema)._2-6 p. m. K il burn CND. 

Personal 

Co-op. shoppers everywhere. By quobi'g L. 3^943 
vour purchases pay a dividend to the Peace News 
Fund . , _ - - - 

Attention Abstainers. Motor Insurance Company 
insuring abstainers only offers amazingly low rates. 
Up ™ 50 per cent N.C.B., Details from Temperance 
Brokers local representatives m all areas. Mo ru 
Hunter ’ (PN), 37 Victoria Ave., Southend-on-Sea, 

E.ssex. __ _ _—^- 

Peanuts Club - this week. Sunday (9 December). 
213 Bishopsgate. __ 


Carpet Planners, Cleaners, Repairers. Contract and 
private. TEM 2776. BAT 8117. Thames Carpet 
Co., 16 New Row, W.C.2.__ 

Conscientious Objectors to further service in the 
Armed Forces who seek information and advice as 
to their position may write to the Secretary of the 
Continuing Committee of the Central Board for 
Conscientious Objectors, 5-7 Langley Lane, Ifield, 
Crawley. J^ssex^_ 

Free copies of Peace News will be sent to potential 
readers. New readers’ trial rate : 8 weeks 2s. 6d. 
post free. Please send names and addresses to 
Circulation Manager, 5 d^ledonian Rd., N.l . 

Hypnotism by Ralph Robinson. Consultant for 
nervous disorders, blushing, nervous tension, emo¬ 
tional problems, slimming, inferiority complex, Sun¬ 
day to Tliur.sday, d aytime, evening. SPEedwell 3901. 

Leeds bachelor, seeks intelligent single lady, 34 to 
40, with sense of humour. Box No. 13 2. _ 

Pen-pals. Large number Japanese students (14-18 
years) require English pen-pafs. For details, send 
s.a.e. to Box No. 133. 


Personal Column Ltd.. Falcon House, Burnley, 
Lancs. Pen Friend - all hobbies. Correspondents 
in almost every country. All ages. S.A.E, for 
details ~ 


Literature 

Contact - a South African Liberal fortnightly with 
inside news of the struggle against apartheid and 
colonialism. 6 months, 8s. 9d. 12 months 17s. Box 

1979, Cape Town, So uth Africa. _ 

Liberte, the French pacifist monthly. 16s. a year 
post free from Housmans Bookshop, 5 Caledonian 
Rd., King’s Cross, London, N.l. 


Housmans (the Peace News bocrfcsellers) for all pe^ 
literature and books, posters, leaflets or campaign 
materials. “ Sale or return ” .selections for meetings, 
etc. Send sla.e. or call' f6r latest list and s.o.r. 
terms. 5 Caledonian Rd., King’s Cross, London, 
N.l. TER 4473. 


“ The Bomb, Direct Action and the St^te?” A new 
Direct Action pamphlet, 8d. post paid from Bill 
Christopher, 34 CXimberland Rd., London, E.17. 

Accommodation vacant 

Comfortable bed-sitting room in large mansion flat, 
use of kitchen and bathroom for single person, 
vegetarian. CHIswick 35 65. 

Large pleasant room with kitchenette offered at re¬ 
duced rent to two supporters, who would sometime 
run flatlet house in owner’s absence (prison or holi- 
day). FRE 2186. 

For sale 

Christmas Present. Ye Cheerful Saints. Collated 
verse and translations of the Quaker poet, William 
R Hughes. Published at 12s. 6d. Now 5s. 6d. 
post free. Four copies for 20s. All proceeds to 
the P eace News Fund. 5 Caledo ni an Rd., N .l. 

Magnificent Christmas Cards. Profit to refugees. 
6s per doz. Also beautiful hand made cards from 
Jerusalem. Thev have real flowers from Holy Land, 
Is. each. Brochure available. All post free. War 
on Want, 9 Madeley Rd., London ,_W . 5. 

Christmas holiday 

Advertisement copy and details for Diary, 
intended for publication in Peace News 
dated December 28, must be received by 
Thursday, December 20, at the latest. 


Diary 


Ati this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service as 
complete as possible, we urge organisers to . 

1 Send entries to arrive not later than first post 
Monday (Friday preferred). 

2 Include date, town, time, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and secre¬ 
tary’s address). 

To publicise full details, book a classified or dis- 
played advertisement. 


8-9 December, Sat-Sun 

Bromsgrove, Worcs. ; Avoncroft C^lege, weekend 
school^ Speakers : James Cameron, Terence Heelas, 
Patrick Lort-Phillips, John Rex Enquiries : Sec., 
96 Durham Rd., Bir mingham, 11- 


8 December, Saturday 

National Sales Day : Black Paper on H-Bomb War 
vour local CND, Committee of 1 * 

other peace organisation, or the Black Paper Group, 
5 Caledonian Rd., N.l. _ _ _—- 


Bristol: 2 p.m Meet at Buildmg Centre Colston 
Ave. for sellin g Black Paper. C ttee of J Og;-- 

Coventry : 2.30 p.m. Sliopping Precincts. Leaflet 
distribution. -- -—- 

^bZ’Liyerpool: 7.30 p.m. 3a Cou-denay Rd 
Waterloo. Christmas social, bring and buy stall. 

PPU._^___ 

T N-W.2 : 11 a m. Assemble outside Co-op. 


10 December, Monday 

Coventry : 7.45 p.m. Room at Queen’s Rd. Baptist 
Ch. Mr. Harold Cummings, Mr. John Moore, Mrs. 
Marguerite Green will answer questions on “Com¬ 
munism and the Christian Faith.’^ Christian CND. 


London. N.9 : 7.30 p.m. Cong. Ch. Hall. Lr. Pore 
St., Edmonton. Donald Groom : “ Exocriences with 
Gandhi and Bhave.’’ PPU and FoR.____ 


11 December, Tuesday 

Brisol, 6 : 7.30 p.m. 32 Lower Redland Rd. Mtg. 
for members and interested supporters of West 
Cl’ttee of 100. _____ 


Hove, Sussex : 8 p.m. Pax House, 17 Melville Rd. 
Debate : “A World Without War is Possible. 
Proposer ; Francis Tonks. Opposer ; John Richards. 
PPU. ___ 


12 December, Wed 

London, S.W.l : 7.30 p.m. House of Cbmmons. 
(Room booked in the name of Frank Allaun, MP.) 
Ritchie Caider : “ Economic Implications of Dis¬ 
armament,’’ LPF, _ 


13 December, Thursday 

London, W.C.l: 7.45 p.m. Friends’ Tnt. Centre, 
32 Tavistock Sq. Erskine Childers : The Middle 

East between the Great Powers.’’ SoF. 

Bromley : 8 p.m. Public Library, High St. Public 


London, W.12 : 11 p.m.-8 a.m. Outside Wormwood 
Scrubs Prison. Du Cane Rd. Silent vigil of prayer 
and fasting for all in prison for conscience sake. 
Leafleting and West End march earlier in evening. 
(Assemble 9 p.m. Waterloo Place (foot of Lr. Regent 
St.). Details : London Region Christian CND, 5 
Caledonian Rd., N.l. 

Every week 

Mondays 

Nottingham ; 7.30 p.m. 49 Coffee Bar (downstairs) 
Meeting. YCND, 69 Churchfield Lane, Radford. 

Tuesdays 

Ednioiitun, IN.9 ; 8 p.m. “ The Horse & Groom ’’, 
(opp. Poiice Stn,), Fore Street. A new '' FolKy ’’ 
sort of club. Guitarists, singers needed. Proceeds 
to HdmoiUon CND. 


London, S.W.l : 7.30 p.m. from 47 Moreton Ter¬ 
race (nr. Belgrave Rd, on 24 bus route), Pimlico. 
Canvassing. CND, C’ttee of 100, YdIND. 


Thursdays 

London, W.12 : 7-11 p.ra. outside Wormwood Serubm. 
Du Cane Rd. Vigil for Des Lock. (Nearest lube . 
East Acton). London Committee of 100_ 


Fridays 

















































































5s per dozen 
48s „ gross 

90s „ 2 gross 

Chingford Nuclear Disarmament Committee, 
MRS. L. YOUNG, BROOK COTTAGE, 
WHITEHALL RD., E.4. 


get all your books, pamphlets and 
stationery from 




5 Caledonian Rd 
3 mins from Kings Cross 
London Ni 

Speedy mail order service 

Send sae for lists 


St Christopher School 
Letch worth 

A school community of some 400 
boys and girls (between 5 and 18 
years) and 100 adults practising 
education on sane and successful 
modern lines. 


Bromsgrove, Worcs. : Avoncroft C^lege, weekend 
school. Speakers : James Cameron, Terence Heelas, 
Patrick Lort-Phillips, John Rex. Enquiries : Sec., 
96 Durham Rd., Birmin gham , 11.___ 


8 December, Saturday 

National Sales Day : Black Paper on H-Bomb War 
Contact your local CND, Committee of m, or 
other peace organisation, or the Black Paper Group, 
5 Caledonian Rd., N.l. ____ 


Bristol; 2 p.m Meet at Building Centre Colston 
Ave. for selling Black Paper. C ttee of 100- 


Coventry ; 2.30 p.m. Shopping Precincts. Leaflet 
distribution. CND. 


Crosby, Liverpool : 7.30 p.m. 
Waterloo. Christmas social, 
PPU. _ 


, 3a Courtenay Rd., 
bring and buy stall. 


London, 

(bottom 

parade. 


NW2; 11 a.m. Assemble outside Co-op. 
erid * of Kilburn High Rd.) for poster 
CND. ___ 


London, S.E.3 ; 10 a.m to 9 p.m. Lea^eti^ and 
canvassing in Eltham, Woolwch, from 1^1 Woola- 
combe Rd. (Kidbrooke SR Stn. or buses 108A and 
10). Fellowship Party._ „ . 


London, S.E.9: 2.30-5 p.m. All Saints Ch. Hall, 
New Eltham. Christmas Bazaar. CND. 


London. W.C.2 ; 3 p.n 
Cross Rd.). Open-air 
Black Paper. CND. 


i. Manette St. (off CTiaring 
mtg., followed by sale of 


9 December, Sunday 

Carshalton Beeches, Surrey ; 3 p.m 17 Hill Rd. 
tnr. Station). Annette Lawrence : With Danilo 

Dolci in Sicily.** PPU. Surrey Area. _ 

London, N.l : 3.30 Peace News, 5 Caledonian Rd., 
King’s Cross. Swami Avyaktananda : “ Visits to 

USSR and USA. ” Order of the Great Companions. 

London, N.W.8 ; 3 p.m. Labour Party Rooms, 169 
Lisson Grove. Clare Rabstein ; “ The Communist 
Party and CND.” YCND. 


Applications now being 
considered for next year 


WethersAeld, Eseex : Assemble Vfllaflc Green 1 p.m. 
Public Mtg. Speaker* ; Helen Allegranza, George 
Clark. March to main gate* of Air Base. 2-4 p.m. 
Vigil with posters. Detail* : Doug. Water*, 4 May- 
bury Rd., Barking, Essex. 


Tribune 

for all news and views 
of the campaign against 
nuclear madness 

every Friday from 
all newsagents 6d 

or 

take advantage of this 
special offer 

10 weeks for 5s (post free) 


; PLEASE SEND ME TRIBUNE 
I FOR TEN WEEKS 0 ENCLOSE 

I 58) 

j NAME ... 

: ADDRESS. 


SEND TO: TRIBUNE, 

222 Strand, London, W.C.2 

pn 2 


C’ttee of 100. 


Hove, Sussex : 8 p.m. Pax House, 17 Melville Rd. 
Debate : “A World Without War is Possible.” 
Proposer : Francis Tonks. Opposer : John Richards. 
PPU. 


12 December, Wed 

London, S.W.l : 7.30 p.m. House of Commons. 
(Room booked in the name of Frank Allaun, MP.) 
Ritchie Calder : “ Economic Implications of Dis¬ 
armament.” LPF. 


13 December, Thursday 

London, W.C.l ; 7.45 p.m. Friends’ Tnt. Centre, 
32 Tavistock Sq. Erskine Childers : ” The Middle 
East between the Great Powers/] SoF. 


Bromley : 8 p.m. Public Library, High St. Public 
Mtg. Ian Mikardo, John Bloom (prospective Labour 
candidate). CND^_ 


14 December, Friday 

London, N.12 ; 8 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Nether 
St. (nr. bottom of Alexandra Grove). Barnaby 
Martin . ” W ith Everyman III to Leningrad.” FoR. 

London, W.C.l : 12.30 p.m. Friends’ Int. Centre, 
32 Tavistock Sq. Joyce Butler, MP : ‘‘ News Com¬ 
mentary.” Buffet lunch. SoF. 


15 December, Saturday 

Birmingham ; Assemble 2.45 p.m. Six Ways, Erding- 
ton, for march along High St. YCND. 


London, S.E.3 : 7-11 p.m. 144, Shooters Hill Rd. 
Wine and cheese party. Tickets 5s. from Mrs. 
Denny, 27 Fairfield Grove, S.E.7. GRE 2669 S.E. 
London Working Group (C’ttee of 100). 


16 December, Sunday 

London, W.l : Assemble 3 p.m. Air St. (behind 
Swan and Edgar’s, Piccadilly Circus). West End 
Poster Parade Group. 

Tonbridge : 6.30 p.m. Adult Sch. Hall, Danvers Rd. 
Jose Gray ; ” The Work of the Friends’ Service 
Council.” Collection for FSC. SoF. 


17 December, Monday 

London, N.9 ; 7.30 p.m. Cong. Ch. Hall, Lr Fore 
St., Edmonton Dr. Ralph Watson : ‘‘ Violence - 
is it Human Nature ? ” PPU and FoR^^_ 


London, S.W.l : 7.30 p.m. The Hoare Memorial 
HaH, (ihurch House, Gt. Smith S^ Forum on 
“ Nuclear Energy, its Uses and Dangers.” Panel ; 
Miss T. Alper, Dr. R. Doll, Dr. J. Fowler, Mr. J. 
Maynard Smith, Dr. O. Scott. Chair : Prof. J. 
Rotblat Written questions please to ; Dr. Patricia 
Lindop, Radiobiology Unit, St. Bartholomew’s 
Medical School, Charterhouse Sq., E.C.l. WARI. 


20 December, Thursday 

London, W.l : Assemble 7 p.m. Air St. (behind 
Swan and Edgar’s, Piccadilly Circus). West End 
Poster Parade Group. 


24-25 Dec, Mon-Tues 

London, W.C.2 : 5 p.m. Mon. to 1 a.m. Tues. 
Vigil at Edith Cavell Statue, St. Martin’s Lane (E. 
side of National Gallery). Volunteers needed for 
half-hour shifts, leafleting, and collecting for Free¬ 
dom from Hunger. Women Against the Bomb. 
Sheila Deutsch, 1 Wessex Court, Wessex Way, 
N.W.ll. 


Nottingham : 7.30 p ro. 49 Coffee Bar (downstairs) 
Meeting. YCND, 69 Churchfield Lane, Radford. 

Tuesdays 

Ednioutun, JN.9 : 8 p.m. ” The Horse & Groom ”, 
(opp. Police Stn.), Fore Street. A new Folky ” 
sort of ciub. Guitarists, singers needed. Proceeds 
to Edmonton CND. 


London, S.W.l : 7.30 p.m. from 47 Moreton Ter¬ 
race (nr, Belgrave Rd. on 24 bus route), Pimlico. 
Canvassing. CND, C’ttee of 100, YCND. 


Thursdays 

London, W.12 : 7-11 p.m. outside Wormwood Scrubin, 
Du Cane Rd. Viftil for Des Lock. (Noaraat Tube . 
East Acton). London Committee of 100 


Fridays 

London, E.C.3 : 12.45-2 p.m. Tower Hill. Speakers 
on pacifism and current events from the Anglican 
Pacifist Fellowship, Methodist Peace Fellowship, 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, Peace Pledge Union. 


Croydon ; 7.30 p.m.-10.30 p.m. YCND Centre, 17 
Elmwood Road, Wc*t Croydon._ 


Saturdays 

London, S.W.l : 10.30 a.m. Canvassing and leaflet- 
ing from 216 Ashley Gdns. (behind W’minster 
Cath., entrance in Francis St.). YCND, C’ttee of 
100, CND. 


Croydon : Trinity School of Sir John Whitgift, Higit 
St. - manning bookstall, leafleti ng. 10-5.45. YCNL) 

Hull ; 2.30 p.m. Whitefriargate. Sanity and Peace 
News selling. CND. 


London, N.9 : 12.30-5.30 p.m. The Broadway, 

Edmonton (in front of car park). Literature StaU. 
Supporters needed to man stall and leaflet. CND. 


London, W.ll : 10 a.m.-S p.m. Golborn Rd., Porto- 
belio Market, north end. PPU bookstall. Volun¬ 
teers for two hour shifts always needed. ‘Phone : 
Sec. BAY 2086 or FLA 7906. 


London, S.W.16 : 8.30 a.m. - 1.30 p.m. Bookstall 
near St. Leonard’s Church, Streatham. V(riunteers 
welcome. CND. 


Sutton, Surrey : 10 a.m.-5.30 p.m. Cock Pavement. 
Bookstall. Volunteers welcome. YCND, C’ttee of 
100. CND. 


Orpington : 9.30 - 5.30 High St. (nr. W. H. Smith’s), 
Manning bookstall, leafleting. YCND 


Sundays 

Bristol : 6.30 p.m. The Centre. Open-air Meeting 
(weather permitting). C’ttee of 100. __ 


London, W.C.l : 10 a.m,-5 p.m. Ampton St. (off 
Gray’s Inn Rd.) Building an adventure playground. 
Details : Dot Davis. TER 4473. CND (IJonstructive 
Service. 


Nottingham ; 7-9 p.m. Slab Sq. Open Mtg. Then 
in ” Hying Horse ” Hotel till 10 p.m Speakers 
and leafleters welcome each week. CND. 


Nottingham : S p.m. Market Sq. Public Meeting 

yc:nd 


Saturdays and Sundays 

London, S.E.l t Christchurch House, Chancel St 
Work camps every weekend to help old and handi¬ 
capped people in slums of London. ’Phone WAT 
3968. rVS. 
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Harry Elmer Barnes 


What happened at Pearl Harbour? 



Mussolini to be provoked into committing 
some warlike act on the Atlantic after the 
United States began to convoy vessels bear¬ 
ing war materials to Europe. 


Impatience about this failure led to the first 
steps towards war with Japan when harsh 
economic, financial and shipping measures 
were imposed on Japan in July, 1941. The 
die was cast for the back door entry when 
Roosevelt met Churchill off the coast of 
Newfoundland in August, but Roosevelt 
never quite abandoned his hope of an ade¬ 
quate incident on the Atlantic. He added 
verbal insults to naval provocations of Ger¬ 
many, but all in vain. 


Wars have a way af coming about in 
circumstances that have not been fore¬ 
seen by humans. For example, the 
Pearl Harbour attack is a case in 
point. Of all the places in the Pacific 
that apparently the planners and poli¬ 
tical leaders thought might be attacked 
that was probably the last one.” - 
President Eisenhower, August 28,1958. 

American suspicion of her political enemies 
is constantly nourished by the memory of 
the Japanese attack on the American naval 
base at Pearl Harbour on December 7, 
1941 - 21 years ago today. This incident is 
known to almost all Americans as one of 
the most infamous acts of treachery in the 
history of international relations, and is 
used to justify the maintenance of a 
** garrison state ” in the US today as a 
preparation against the possibility of a 
similar act by the Soviet Union. The 
“ Pe.^rl Harbour complex ” was in part 


menacing military pattern and political im¬ 
passe of our time. It created the two most 
likely focal points for the outbreak of a 
thermo-nuclear war - Berlin and Formosa - 
unless sudden flare-ups like that in Cuba 
may turn the lethal trick. Hence Pearl 
Harbour may well have determined the fate 
of mankind. American entry into the war 
ultimately produced atomic warfare as well 
as Russian domination of Central Europe. 

Moreover, a detailed study of how Pearl 
Harbour came about provides ominous 
lessons as to the uncertainties and eccen¬ 
tricities of human conduct in controlling the 
outbreak of wars, an ever more crucial 
matter in the destinies of the human race. 
The damage done to the American Pacific 
Fleet, although exaggerated at the time, was 
impressive and devastating. The personal 
and political ambitions, professional stereo¬ 
types, ruts of thinking and action, and mar¬ 
tial passions that brought on Pearl Harbour 
would, if repeated in such a crisis as that 


With regard to the second conspiracy, it was 
formerly believed that the main officials in 
all the top civilian and military levels con¬ 
nected with such matters in Washington 
were aware, surely by December 4, 1941, if 
not by November 27, of an impending 
Japanese attack on Pearl Harbour, and 
wished to warn Short and Kimmel. They 
were only held back by strict orders from 
Roosevelt not to send any warning infor¬ 
mation to Pearl Harbour before it would 
be too late to ward off the Japanese attack. 
It now seems certain that this conspiracy to 
black out Pearl Harbour was limited solely 
to Roosevelt and General Marshall. And 
this did not take shape until after December 
2 or 3, at which time Roosevelt received 
from some foreign source, presumably 
Great Britain, specific information that the 
attack would take place at Pearl Harbour. 
Until that time he was of the same opinion 
as all the others in the related top civilian 
and military posts in Washington, namely, 
that if war broke out it would be some¬ 
where around the Philippine Islands or in 
the South Pacific area. This expectation 
was fully shared even by Short and Kimmel 
right to the hour of the attack. 

Due to the fact that American cryptanalysts 
had broken many Japanese codes long be¬ 
fore Pearl Harbour - even the most impor¬ 
tant of all, the top diplomatic or Purple 
Code, by August, 1940, nearly seventeen 
months before Pearl Harbour - our experts 
in the Army Signal Corps and Naval Com¬ 
munications had been reading the Japanese 
messages sent all over the world. Hence 


decoded on October 9, actually pinpointed 
the attack on Pearl Harbour. 

By December 3 and 4 it was certam that 
war would come in a matter of days, and 
on December 4 that it would be against the 
United States. By the afternoon of the 6th 
it looked as though it might come next 
day, and on the early morning of the 7m it , 
was apparent mat it would take place about 
1 p.m. Washington time - about 7.30 at 
Pearl Harbour. Yet no warning of any 
probability of an attack on Pearl Harbour 
was sent to Short or Kimmel until about • 
noon on the 7m, when Marshall sent a 
message to Short. This could not have 
arrived in time to have had any real effect 
in warding off the Japanese attack or get¬ 
ting Short and Kimmel prepared to meet it, 
even if Marshall had telephoned it direct to 
Short in a matter of minutes. It was acti^ 
ally sent by ordinary commercial radio and 
did not get to Short until the Japanese 
bombers were safely back on their carriers. 
Moreover, the so-called warning was so 
vague that it would not have clearly indi- - 
cated that an attack on Pearl Harbour was 
about to take place. 

This delay in warning Pearl Harbour was 
due to a conspiracy directed by Roosevelt 
to prevent Pearl Harbour from being ■, 
alerted and to ensure me execution of me 
attack. But no omers except Marshall knew 
mat the attack would take place at Pearl 
Harbour; everyone else remained convinced 
that war Would most surely start in the Far 
East. Even if they had known that it would 
take place at Pearl Harbour, Roosevelt had 
so arranged it that no warnings could be 
sent to me Pacific or Far East from Dec¬ 
ember 4 onward without being cleared by 
Marshall. The latter disappeared on the 
afternoon of the bth as soon as he learned 
that war was at hand, and was not available : 
to anybody except Roosevelt until about 
11.30 on the day of the attack. When 
Admiral Stark had a sudden impulse to 
warn Kimmel on the morning of December 
7 he was unable to get hold of Marshall. 
This was rather late, anyhow. 

Now that it has been established that mere 
was no comprehensive conspiracy on me> 
part of the Army and Navy to black out 
Pearl Harbour, it is inevitably asked why, 
with all the accumulated evidence of an 



tical leaders thought might be attacked 
that was probably the last one.” - 
President Eisenhower, August 28,1958. 

American suspicion of her political enemies 
is constantly nourished by the memory of 
the Japanese attack on the American naval 
base at Pearl Harbour on December 7, 
1941 - 21 years ago today. This incident is 
known to almost all Americans as one of 
the most infamous acts of treachery in the 
history of international relations, and is 
esed to justify the maintenance of a 
“ garrison state ” in the US today as a 
preparation against the possibility of a 
similar act by the Soviet Union. The 
“ Pearl Harbour complex ” was in part 
responsible for President Kennedy’s violent 
reaction to the discovery that Russia had 
installed long-range missiles close to the 
American mainland. 

In two articles which appeared in Peace 
News on April 24 and May 1, 1959, Dr. 
Harry Elmer Barnes, the eminent American 
modern historian, showed that the Ameri¬ 
can government knew in advance of the 
Japanese plans to attack Pearl Harbour and 
that they failed to warn the Pearl Harbour 
commanders because they wanted the attack 
to take place. The reason for this was that 
Roosevelt had made an electoral pledge not 
to enter the war unless America was 
attacked first, and he wanted America in the 
war since this was the only way he could 
see to bring the US out of economic 
depression and save his New Deal pro¬ 
gramme. 

This article outlines in some detail exactly 
how Roosevelt, with the help of General 
Marshall, prevented warnings of the Pearl 
Harbour attack from being transmitted to 
the Pearl Harbour commanders, and des¬ 
cribes how those responsible for the disaster 
successfully concealed their guilt. It in¬ 
cludes information which has never been 
printed before. The article has been 
checked by a number of leading experts on 
this subject. 

The Japanese surprise attack on Pearl Har¬ 
bour on December 7, 1941, is regarded by 
most people who recall it at all as a 
dramatic historical episode, now consigned 
to political and military archaeology. Quite 
to the contrary, it was one of the most 
decisive battles in the history of the human 
race. Its complex and continuous aftermath 
played the dominant role in producing the 

“ Old Glory still flies through the thick of 
battle as these brave tars bring the blaze 
under control,” says the caption to this 
official photo (above) of the attack. 


of mankind. American entry into the war 
ultimately produced atomic warfare as well 
as Russian domination of Central Europe. 

Moreover, a detailed study of how Pearl 
Harbour came about provides ominous 
lessons as to the uncertainties and eccen¬ 
tricities of human conduct in controlling the 
outbreak of wars, an ever more crucial 
matter in the destinies of the human race. 
The damage done to the American Pacific 
Fleet, although exaggerated at the time, was 
impressive and devastating. The personal 
and political ambitions, professional stereo¬ 
types, ruts of thinking and action, and mar¬ 
tial passions that brought on Pearl Harbour 
would, if repeated in such a crisis as that 
caused by the Cuban incident, or a future 
one at Berlin or Formosa, almost surely 
destroy civilisation. Hence, a discussion of 
the lessons of Pearl Harbour for today is 
somewhat more than a matter of idle curi¬ 
osity for military antiquarians. 

The interpretation of the causes of the sur¬ 
prise attack on Pearl Harbour which was 
slowly built up and established by the so- 
called revisionists was based upon the 
assumption of a three-fold conspiracy. The 
larger and all-encompassing conspiracy was 
that of President Roosevelt and his inter¬ 
ventionist supporters to get us into the war 
then raging in Europe. A very important 
item in this overall conspiracy was the need 
to have the war started by an attack on the 
United States, to fulfil Roosevelt’s campaign 
pledge that he would not lead us into war 
unless attacked. The second assumed con¬ 
spiracy was a lesser but more precise one, 
organised and directed by President Roose¬ 
velt to prevent the commanders at Pearl 
Harbour, General Short and Admiral 
Kimmel, from getting the large body of 
alarming information available in Washing¬ 
ton as a result of our breaking and reading 
Japanese codes. These intercepted messages, 
properly interpreted, indicated an imminent 
Japanese bombing attack on Pearl Harbour. 
The third conspiracy was the effort to cover 
up the responsibility for the failure to warn 
Pearl Harbour. 

The first of these conspiracies involved 
nearly everybody in the top political and 
military circles in Washington, either 
directly in the plotting for war, or indirectly 
in their more or less willing participation 
due to their official posts and professional 
duties. But until August, 1941, it did not 
mean a conspiracy to get the United States 
into war with Japan. Mr. Roosevelt pre¬ 
ferred to enter the war directly in Europe 
and did not decide to use the Japanese 
“ back door ” until the front door was 
closed to him by the refusal of Hitler and 


as all the others in the related top civilian 
and military posts in Washington, namely, 
that if war broke out it would be some¬ 
where around the Philippine Islands or in 
the South Pacific area. This expectation 
was fully shared even by Short and Kimmel 
right to the hour of the attack. 

Due to the fact that American cryptanalysts 
had broken many Japanese codes long be¬ 
fore Pearl Harbour - even the most impor¬ 
tant of all, the top diplomatic or Purple 
Code, by August, 1940, nearly seventeen 
months before Pearl Harbour - our experts 
in the Army Signal Corps and Naval Com¬ 
munications had been reading the Japanese 
messages sent all over the world. Hence 
they were able to get a clear idea of the 
Japanese plans for peace or war, and the 
most probable time and place of the latter. 
By late November, 1941, a great mass of 
information had been accumulated at Wash¬ 
ington indicating that Japan would make 
war on the United States somewhere if 
diplomatic negotiations failed. Many inter¬ 
cepted Japanese messages, the first of which 
was picked up on September 24, 1941, and 


Joke over 

Satire is bursting out all over. It is funny 
when you think that not long ago no man¬ 
ager, producer, agent or editor would touch 
satire with a barge-pole. The process by 
which the public knows what it wants is one 
of the baffling mysteries of life. 

A glimpse now and again of an old film 
on television reminds one of the musts and 
must-nots of other periods. Do you re¬ 
member the late forties ? Every British film 
of that era seemed to have in it a concert 
pianist and a psychiatrist. No kitchen sinks, 
except for scenes with comic plumbers. As 
of now, the pianists and psychiatrists have 
long since passed, and even serious plum¬ 
bers at real sinks are in the process of pass¬ 
ing. Now we can only be serious by joking 
about being serious. 

Diflicult stuff, satire. Touch it, and the 
bloom is gone. 1 imagine it is hard, too, 
for the satirist to suppress the superior 
smirk which tends to blunt the point But 
surely the chief source of anxiety for the 
satirist is the competition he gets from life. 
The famous sermon from Beyond the 
Fringe can be surpassed almost any night in 
the TV Epilogue; and no comedian can 
possibly outdo some of our political leaders 
and commentators. As one of them re¬ 
marked during the recent bye-elections: 
‘‘ They could be right, or on the other hand 
of course they could be wrong.” One is 
often tempted to try one’s hand. But in a 
column like this the harsh facts will not let 
one stray into ambiguity. Harsh facts are 
as follows : 


so arranged it that no warnings could oe 
sent to the Pacific or Far East from Dec¬ 
ember 4 onward without being cleared by 
Marshall. The latter disappeared on the 
afternoon of the 6th as soon as he learned 
that war was at hand, and was not available : 
to anybody except Roosevelt until about 
11.30 on the day of the attack. When 
Admiral Stark had a sudden impulse to 
warn Kimmel on the morning of December 
7 he was unable to get hold of Marshall. 
This was rather late, anyhow. 

Now that it has been established that there 
was no comprehensive conspiracy on the^ 
part of the Army and Navy to black out 
Pearl Harbour, it is inevitably asked why, 
with all the accumulated evidence of an 
imminent Japanese attack somewhere, and 
the pinpointing of the attack on Pearl Har¬ 
bour in many messages beginning with the 
one decoded as early as October 9, all the 
top-level authorities in Washington con¬ 
tinued to believe that war would begin in 
the Far East. With the abandonment of the 
conspiracy theory, save for Roosevelt and 
Marshall, the usual explanation has been 

continued on page 10 


To publish this paper every week costs us 
far more than all the tanners you pay. The 
rest has to be found somewhere, and a lot 
of brains are cudgelled every week in the 
search for the extra. These brains could be 
put to much better use. We want to keep 
up a 12-page issue throughout 1%3. We 
want not only to maintain but to improve 
our standards and coverage. We cannot do 
this unless you come as readily to our aid 
as you have in the past. Failing a huge 
influx of cash we must cut back. 

Satirical response to this column should be 
accompanied by coin of the realm. Send 
enough loot, and you can be as witty as you 
like. We promise to laugh like drains while 
we count the cash. 

JACK SHEPHERD. 

total since February 1 

£1847 

contributions this week £35 3 0 
from Peace News bazaar £315 13 9 
we need £5000 by February 1963 
Please make cheques etc payable 
to Lady Clare Annesley Treasurer 
Peace News 5 Caledonian Road 
London N1 
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In 1958 the Direct Action Committee 
Against Nuclear War held its first demon¬ 
strations, the first Aldermaston march was 
held, and CND was formed. There were 
several sit-downs at bases in Norfolk. 

It has now been disclosed that in the same 
year a berserk airman at Sculthorpe, Nor¬ 
folk, nearly blew himself up with a nuclear 
weapon. Sergeant Cunningham, a nuclear 
weapons maintenance expert, waved a re¬ 
volver, shouted and raved. He climbed into 
the rafters of the hut where the live bomb 
lay and threatened to pump bullets into it. 
Doctors tried to reason with him, but he 
demanded that all the officers in the base 
should be assembled round the bomb. The 
cdficers gathered round the bomb, and then 
vSgt. Cunningham’s nerve cracked, and he 
eliinbed down. 

At the time the US authorities officially 
denied that nuclear weapons were involved, 
even though office blocks were evacuated 
and people in married quarters half a mile 
away were told to draw their blinds and lie 
down. 

Now the US Defence Department has ad¬ 
mitted that the incident happened, but only 
because the Department was harassed by 
pressmen after a report appeared in the 
iflewark Star-Ledger on November 28. 
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Sergeant Cunningham’s bomb 


Pentagon spokesmen denied that a nuclear 
explosion could have been set off by firing 
a bullet at the bomb, but admitted that a 
sizeable TNT explosion could have resulted. 
Other very dangerous incidents have also 
been admitted by the Pentagon, and last 
Friday’s Daily Telegraph reports that an 
intercontinental ballistic missile was des¬ 
troyed by an explosion on the launching 
pad because a nervous airman had failed to 
connect the earth lead to an electric circuit. 
In view of such incidents, the Pentagon has 
drawn up a direction tightening surveillance 
of men assigned to nuclear weapons units. 
It seems, however, that too much caution 
may have been responsible for the Scul¬ 
thorpe incident. The airman’s record before 
the incident showed that he had had two 
mental disturbances, but because of security 
at the base the doctors were not allowed to 
know the nature of the man’s work. 

♦ ♦ 

I was not surprised to see that the British 
Transport Commission has ordered the 
Sunday Citizen's posters to be taken down. 
They are always doing this kind of thing. 
The Committee of 100 and Martin Luther 
King have both come under the axe within 
the last year or so, not to mention the birth 


control poster which fell victim to Papist 
pressure. 

Now it’s an article under the title “The 
Rotten Reich ” which “ strips the mask off 
Adenauer’s Germany ” which has caused 
offence. Advertisements, it seems, should 
not attack “ any member of or the policy 
of any government.” 

I must say I should have thought 
Adenauer’s problems were such that he 
wouldn’t be worrying about a few posters 
on the London Underground. But apart 
from that, why on earth should govern¬ 
ments be above criticism ? And why should 
public property be kept clean of the 
straightforward political slogan, only to 
make room for commercial advertising 
which sometimes carries the most objection¬ 
able social implications ? “ Top people 

take The Times ” could hardly be called a 
value-free slogan. 

In Communist countries public places are 
plastered with slogans which say things like 
“ We are proud that the first man in space 
was a Soviet citizen ” In one way this is 
frightening, because the slogans are con¬ 
trolled by the authorities; but it is also 
exciting, because it means that politics are 
more part of everyday life than they are 


here. What would be really exciting would 
be if a government had the courage to 
allow posters on its property which attacked 
it. Imagine a poster at Bank station read¬ 
ing “ Property is Theft” 

* ♦ ♦ 

We were very disappointed to see that Chief 
Inspector David Stratton of the Special 
Branch has left the peace movement. Last 
week he was giving evidence in the hearing 
of the case against a civil servant in the 
Central Office of Information under the 
Official Secrets Act. 

It was four years ago that we first met 
David Stratton in Swaffham Market Place, 
He was in plain clothes and was ready to 
march with us to the first demonstration 
against rocket bases in Britain. 

Since that damp day in December, 1958, 
until the Old Bailey trial of the six this 
year, his cheerful face was usually to be 
seen wherever non-violent actionists were 
gathered together. He even came to London 
Airport to meet the San Francisco to 
Moscow marchers. Throughout this time 
he showed the keenest interest in our 
activities, appearing in court many times, 
and if he did not always join us himself he 
never forgot to send his representatives. I 
am sure that all our readers will join us in 
regretting the peace movement’s loss of 
Inspector vStratton to Whitehall. 

• ♦ * 

When Bertrand Russell cabled Khrushchev 
at the beginning of the Cuba crisis he re¬ 
ceived a reply within 48 hours. Mr. Mac¬ 
millan, who also wrote to Khrushchev dur¬ 
ing the crisis, received a reply on November 
28, just a month later. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

The picture of the delegates of the great 
powers voting for a reduction in inter¬ 
national tensions, which we show on this 
page, is a good illustration of the meaning¬ 
lessness of big power talk. The way in 
which delegates use the United Nations for 
adding some window-dressing to inhuman 
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year a berserk airman at Sculthorpe, Nor¬ 
folk, nearly blew himself up with a nuclear 
weapon. Sergeant Cunningham, a nuclear 
weapons maintenance expert, waved a re¬ 
volver, shouted and raved. He climbed into 
the rafters of the hut where the live bomb 
lay and threatened to pump bullets into it. 
Doctors tried to reason with him, but he 
demanded that all the officers in the base 
should be assembled round the bomb. The 
crfriccrs gathered round the bomb, and then 
vSgt. Cunningham’s nerve cracked, and he 
climbed down. 

At the time the US authorities officially 
denied that nuclear weapons were involved, 
even though office blocks were evacuated 
and people in married quarters half a mile 
away were told to draw their blinds and lie 
down. 

Now the US Defence Department has ad¬ 
mitted that the incident happened, but only 
because the Department was harassed by 
pressmen after a report appeared in the 
Newark Star-Ledger on November 28. 
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troyed by an explosion on the launching 
pad because a nervous airman had failed to 
connect the earth lead to an electric circuit. 
In view of such incidents, the Pentagon has 
drawn up a direction tightening surveillance 
of men assigned to nuclear weapons units. 
It seems, however, that too much caution 
may have been responsible for the Scul¬ 
thorpe incident. The airman’s record before 
the incident showed that he had had two 
mental disturbances, but because of security 
at the base the doctors were not allowed to 
know the nature of the man’s work. 

* * 

I was not surprised to see that the British 
Transport Commission has ordered the 
Sunday Citizen's posters to be taken down. 
They are always doing this kind of thing. 
The Committee of 100 and Martin Luther 
King have both come under the axe within 
the last year or so, not to mention the birth 
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wouldn’t be worrying about a few posters 
on the London Underground. But apart 
from that, why on earth should govern¬ 
ments be above criticism ? And why should 
public property be kept clean of the 
straightforward political slogan, only to 
make room for commercial advertising 
which sometimes carries the most objection¬ 
able social implications ? “ Top people 

take The Times" could hardly be called a 
value-free slogan. 

In Communist countries public places are 
plastered with slogans which say things like 
“We are proud that the first man in space 
was a Soviet citizen ” In one way this is 
frightening, because the slogans are con¬ 
trolled by the authorities; but it is also 
exciting, because it means that politics are 
more part of everyday life than they are 


We were very disappointed to see that Chief 
Inspector David Stratton of the Special 
Branch has left the peace movement. Last 
week he was giving evidence in the hearing 
of the case against a civil servant in the 
Central Office of Information under the 
Official Secrets Act. 

It was four years ago that we first met 
David Stratton in Swaffham Market Place, 
He was in plain clothes and was ready to 
march with us to the first demonstration 
against rocket bases in Britain. 

Since that damp day in December, 1958, 
untfi the Old Bailey trial of the six this 
year, his cheerful face was usually to be 
seen w’herever non-violent actionists were 
gathered together. He even came to London 
Airport to meet the San Francisco to 
Moscow marchers. Throughout this time 
he showed the keenest interest in our 
activities, appearing in court many times, 
and if he did not always join us himself ho 
never forgot to send his representatives. I 
am sure that all our readers will join us in 
regretting the peace movement’s loss of 
Inspector Stratton to Whitehall. 
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When Bertrand Russell cabled Khrushchev 
at the beginning of the Cuba crisis he re¬ 
ceived a reply within 48 hours. Mr. Mac¬ 
millan, who also wrote to Khrushchev dur¬ 
ing the crisis, received a reply on November 
28, just a month later. 

* ♦ ♦ 


Voting to reduce world tension are four members on the United J^®**”"* 
committee Left to right they are Valerian Zorin, Soviet Ambassador to the UN> Samir 
aS from tL Unlt^^^^ Republic; Sir Michael Wright United and 

Arthur Dean of the United States. The resolution, passed on November 
a spirit of compromise in the Geneva disarmament talks, with urgent attention bemg 
given to a series of measures intended to reduce world tension. 


The picture of the delegates of the great 
powers voting for a reduction in inter¬ 
national tensions, which we show on thi» 
page, is a good illustration of the meaning¬ 
lessness of big power talk. The way in 
which delegates use the United Nations for 
adding some window-dressing to inhuman 
policies is shameless and unpardonable. 

A genuinely critical account of debates 
under UN auspices is almost impossible to 
get; and it is even harder to know what is 
going on in the disarmament negotiations, 
to which the press is not admitted, and of 
which there are no official, readily available 
reports. Even if the public could keep a 
closer eye on the negotiations, we have no 
doubt that the delegates would find plenty 
of suspicions and technicalities to block any 
disarmament agreement. 


Lionel Morrison 

Press blackout in South 


please send 

8 weeks 


Not content with the drastic powers that it 
enjoys under the Sabotage Act, the South 
African government is determined to sup- 


policy of all-white rule. However, there are 
a number of newspapers and publications 
which are not members of the NPU. These 
ini-iiirLv mihlications of trade unions, 


Africa 

which has in any manner been duplicated 
or made available to the public or any sec¬ 
tion of the public. Thus the bill grants the 
government, through the Board, the power 
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When Bertrand Russell cabled Khrushchev 
at the beginning of the Cuba crisis he re¬ 
ceived a reply within 48 hours. Mr. Mac¬ 
millan, who also wrote to Khrushchev dur¬ 
ing the crisis, received a reply on November 
28, just a month later. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 


Voting to reduce world tension are four members on the United Nations political 
committee. Left to right they are Valerian Zorin, Soviet Ambassador to the UN; ^amir 
Ahmed, from the United Arab Republic; Sir Michael Wright United Kingdom, and 
Arthur Dean of the United States. The resolution, passed on November 19, called tor 
a spirit of compromise in the Geneva disarmament talks, ^th urgent attention bemg 
given to a series of measures intended to reduce world tension. 


The picture of the delegates of tLe great 
powers voting for a reduction in inter¬ 
national tensions, which we show on this 
page, is a good illustration of the meaning¬ 
lessness of big power talk. The way in 
which delegates use the United Nations for 
adding some window-dressing to inhuman 
policies is shameless and unpardonable. 

A genuinely critical account of debates 
under UN auspices is almost impossible to 
get; and it is even harder to know what is 
going on in the disarmament negotiations, 
to which the press is not admitted, and of 
which there are no official, readily available 
reports. Even if the public could keep a 
closer eye on the negotiations, we have no 
doubt that the delegates would find plenty 
of suspicions and technicalities to block any 
disarmament agreement. 


Lionel Morrison 


Press blackout in South Africa 


Not content with the drastic powers that it 
enjoys under the Sabotage Act, the South 
African government is determined to sup¬ 
press still further all expression of opposi¬ 
tion to its policies. It is now thinking of 
introducing at the next session of Parlia¬ 
ment a Publications and Entertainments 
Bill, with which it hopes to black out all 
news from South Africa incompatible with 
the carrying out of apartheid. The Minister 
of Justice has already intimated to Parlia¬ 
ment that the purpose of this measure is to 
silence newspapers and publications opposed 
to apartheid. 

Newspapers belonging to the Newspaper 
Press Union are already effectively con¬ 
trolled by a self-imposed “ press code ” 
which was forced on the NPU under threat 
of being brought under statutory censorship. 
The code forced the member newspapers to 
restrain their criticisms of the government 
and in their news coverage to refrain from 
reporting or commenting in any manner 
which would embarrass the authorities or 
encourage non-white opposition to the 


policy of all-white rule. However, there are 
a number of newspapers and publications 
which are not members of the NPU. These 
include the publications of trade unions, 
various political organisations, and the in¬ 
dependent weeklies, New Age (recently 
banned under the Suppression of Com¬ 
munism Act) and Contact. These papers 
are well known for their forthright opposi¬ 
tion to apartheid. The proposed bill applies 
primarily to these publications, 
rhe bill establishes a Publications Control 
Board which will have power to examine 
any publication or object and to state 
whether it is “ undesirable.” The bill makes 
it a crime to print, publish, manufacture, 
make, produce, distribute, display, exhibit, 
sell, or offer or keep for sale any publica¬ 
tion or object found to be undesirable. 

The bill goes on to define a “publication 
or object ” as including any newspaper not 
published by a publisher who is a member 
of the Newspaper Press Union, or any 
book, periodical, pamphlet, poster or 
printed matter, any writing or typescript 


which has in any manner been duplicated 
or made available to the public or any sec¬ 
tion of the public. Thus the bill grants the 
government, through the Board, the power 
to prohibit the publication or sale of any 
paper outside the NPU. 

The definition of the term “undesirable” 
is very wide, and is clearly directed at the 
organs of those political organisations 
opposed to the government’s policies. A 
publication will be “undesirable” under 
the bill if it, or any part of it, “ is harmful 
to the relations between any section or sec¬ 
tions of the inhabitants of the Republic ” or 
is “ prejudicial to the safety of the State, 
the general welfare or peace and good 
order.” 

The provisions of this bill are supplemented 
by the more far-reaching Sabotage Act 
Already under this Act progressive jour¬ 
nalists have been put under house arrest. 
Brian Bunting, the editor of New Age, for 
example, is confined to his house fq^. 
twelve hours a day. Another New Age^ 
member, Michael Harnael, is epnfi^^ f^j. 
24 hours a day. 
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Richard Boston 

HO HO VERY SATIRICAL 


I, Flook, bv Flook and Trog. (Macmillan, 
5s.) 

Private Eye on London, by Christopher 
Booker, William Rushton and Richard 
Ingrams. (Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 16s.) 
Flook first appeared in the pages of the 
Daily Mail nearly fifteen years ago. He is 
a sophisticated, learned, and slightly pom¬ 
pous creature who came from prehistoric 
times, and has an ability to turn into 
things. Over the years he has had many 
adventures, and his writings have been 
ghosted by various hands - Sir Compton 
Mackenzie, Humphrey Lyttelton and 
George Melly - and depicted consistently 
by Wally Fawkes. 

In his autobiography, /, Flook, he describes 
some of these adventures he has had since 
arriving in the austere, pre-Festival of 
Britain London, and some of the people 
he has met - Sir Montague Ffolly (“ the 
Establishment's answer to the Twentieth 
Century ”), Bodger and his dreadful sister 
Lucretia Bodger, Colonel Cordite-Smith, and 
so on. 

Flook’s satire is achieved in much the same 
way as Voltaire's in Candide. The points 
are made in both cases by showing us the 
world we live in through the surprised eyes 
of the hero. Candide “ combined sound 
judgment with unaffected simplicity.” These 


qualities are shared by Flook and Rufus. 
Between them they are the modern Candide, 
giving us an Anatomy of Britain, perhaps 
not so well informed, but far more percep¬ 
tive than Anthony Sampson's book of that 
title. 

In comparison Private PA'e seems to hit 
harder than Flook. It is aiso often spiteful, 
lavatorial and bad-tempered. It is tremend¬ 
ously uneven. But very often it is very 
good and a publication that repeatedly 
attacks the idiocies, hypocrisies and pom¬ 
posities of politicians, as well as being read 
by a large number of people, is very wel¬ 
come. 

Private Eye on London records the adven¬ 
tures of one Gnittie, w'ho is in search of 
“something - what it was he wasn’t quite 
sure. Truth ? Beauty ? Goodness ? Ten 
thousand a year ? ” He goes to London 
and, as with Flook and Candide. we see 
society through his eyes. But Gnittie, un¬ 
like Flook and Candide, is just an excuse 
to string together a lot of unconnected 
parodies and lampoons. Gnittie is non¬ 
existent. Whereas Flook is a wit, Gnittie 
is a half-wit, as his name, appearance and 
conversation reveal. 

Private Eye fires a shot-gun at society. 
Some targets escape completely, others get 
peppered. And I think the reason it is so 


Alan Lovell 

NO EMPTY JOKE 

Deaths for the Ladies (and other disasters), emptily), but the echoes of his other work 
by Norman Mailer. (Andre Deutsch, 21s.) at least make you want to understand why 
“ A writer who has power should use it to his poetry is so bad. 

extract such benefits from his publisher as obvious deficiency as a poet 

give his words room to breathe, reads one complete lack of a sense of rhythm. 



Bodger, Flook and Rufus 


erratic is that it does not seem to work 
from any clear position. It is a strangely 
anonymous production. What do its 
authors really think? They obviously don’t 
admire Lord Home, Mr. Macmillan or the 
Brigade of Guards. But what do they 
admire ? They attack society, but never 
suggest how it might be changed. 

It may be fairly said that this is not their 
job. But I understand that they would like 
to produce a sort of English version of Le 
Canard Enchaink. Comparison between the 
two shows the weakness of Private Eye. It 
is not simply that Canard has been going 
much longer and has a far more developed 
style. Canard is written from a very clearly 
defined and thought-out position with 


And this is why Flook and Canard score 
over Private Eye. Although Flook rarely 
makes more than passing references to im¬ 
mediate political issues, he is far more 
socially conscious and lives in a much more 
real world. Unlike Gnittie, Flook is seen 
in three dimensions, and this applies both 
to the way he is drawn and to his char¬ 
acter. In his autobiography he describes 
Rufus as ” a thoroughly decent, kind, affec¬ 
tionate and loyal little human being,” and 
apart from “ human being ” the rest could 
be applied to Flook himself. His satire is 
like his fellow-prehistoric animal that he 
met some time ago. This is the Gurk, who 
speaks backwards and turns liars into cacti. 
Like the Gurk, Flook is a committed 
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world we live in through the surprised eyes 
of the hero. Candide “ combined sound 
judgment with unaffected simplicity.” These 


Private Eye fires a shot-gun at society. 
Some targets escape completely, others get 
peppered. And I think the reason it is so 


Alan Lovell 

NO EMPTY JOKE 


Deaths for the Ladies (and other disasters), 
by Norman Mailer. (Andre Deutsch, 21s.) 
“ A writer who has power should use it to 
extract such benefits from his publisher as 
give his words rpom to breathe,” reads one 
of the poems in Norman Mailer’s collection. 
The first few pages of Deaths for the Ladies 
quickly make you see the point of this. A 
poem like: 

It always 

ruins 

a 

meal 
to walk 
half a block 

has a whole page to itself. Space is used 
very lavishly in this way throughout the 
book. 

At first I was inclined to dismiss Deaths for 
(he Ladies as an empty joke, particularly as 
not one of the poems is any good. But the 
more I read of the book the more serious 
it seemed. The characteristics of the writer 
who produced The Man Who Studied Yoga, 
The White Negro, The Deer Park and Bar¬ 
bary Shore became much more evident. 
You never quiie lose the feeling that Mailer 
is posturing (most of the time a little 
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emptily), but the echoes of his other work 
at least make you want to understand why 
his poetry is so bad. 

Mailer’s most obvious deficiency as a poet 
is a complete lack of a sense of rhythm. 
Because of this most of the poems are no 
more than flat, assertive prose statements. 
The only variation in tone is the use of a 
rather knowing irony. The total effect is 
monotonous in the most irritating way. You 
sense the striving for ambitious statement 
or the attempt at deadly wit but it is always 
stifled by the deadness of the literary form. 

I do not think this is just a weakness of 
Mailer as a poet. Deaths for the Ladies is 
only an extreme example of what seems to 
me is Mailer’s basic problem as an artist. 
In his novels you have much the same con¬ 
flict. There is an original perception of the 
world which never quite breaks free of the 
literary idiom Mailer is most at home in. 
In The Naked and the Dead, for instance, 
the attempt to get the novel to work on an 
ideological level (in Mailer’s conception of 
the army) is a very exciting one. But the 
idiom of The Naked and the Dead is the 
idiom of the American social realist novel 
of the 1920s and 1930s, an idiom which can¬ 
not cope with an ideological level. 

This conflict is, in fact, one of the most 
interesting qualities in Mailer’s writing. Un¬ 
fortunately, all the signs are ^hat Mailer 
isn't going to resolve the conflict very crea¬ 
tively. The saddest thing about Deaths for 
the Ladies is that it almost suggests he has 
given up trying. In the past few years 
Mailer seems to have spent most of his time 
telling us that he is going to be a great 
writer rather than being a great writer. In¬ 
stead of producing a novel that can cope 
with a world of hydrogen bombs and con¬ 
centration camps, of cancer and conformity, 
he keeps telling us that he is going to pro¬ 
duce it. Rather like a small boy he wants 
the praise without the hard work. I hope 
that Deaths for the Ladies is the last sign of 
this phase in Mailer's career. Let’s forget 
Mailer the small-time Jewish boy who made 
it big, and keep to Mailer the writer of 
originality and talent. 


And this is why Flook and Canard score 
over Private Eye. Although Flook rarely 
makes more than passing references to im¬ 
mediate political issues, he is far more 
socially conscious and lives in a much more 
real world. Unlike Gnittie, Flook is seen 
in three dimensions, and this applies both 
to the way he is drawn and to his char¬ 
acter. In his autobiography he describes 
Rufus as ” a thoroughly decent, kind, affec¬ 
tionate and loyal little human being,” and 
apart from “ human being ” the rest could 
be applied to Flook himself. His satire is 
like his fellow-prehistoric animal that he 
met some time ago. This is the Gurk, who 
speaks backwards and turns liars into cacti. 
Like the Gurk, Flook is a committed 
Animal. 


On the wireless 

On Friday. December 14, on the Home Ser¬ 
vice, George Melly of Flook will discuss 
satire with A1 C app, the creator of L’il 
Abner, in a programme called A Long 
Nose at Villains. 

Next week in Peace News George Melly 
will review Michael Frayn’s The Day of the 
Dog. 





Sum Total 

RAY GOSLING 

“ Ray Gosling's autobiography is excellent just because it really vindicates 
what he says about the teenage revolt. Swn Total lives and is hone.st and 
truthful and decent. . . . One of the books that have truly educated me 
in the nature of the strange England around me.”— angus w ilson, The 
Observer. 1^/* 

Katanga Report 

SMITH HEMPSTONE 

“His account of the Katanga muddle should be compulsory reading for 
anyone advancing opinions about this disastrous affair. . . . Hempstone’s 
careful fact-buttres.sed study must not be ignored.”— elspeth huxley. 
The Sunday Times. 25/- 

The Barebones 

WILLIAM RAYNER 

“ This is a very well-constructed novel and Mr. Rayner writes with 
sympathy about the all too credible anxiety of life on the edge of the 
dole. His characters are thoroughly alive.”— Julian mitchell, Sunday 
Times. 


FABER BOOKS 

1 -—-^^ —— 


erratic is that it does not seem to work 
from any clear position. It is a strangely 
anonymous production. What do its 
authors really think? They obviously don’t 
admire Lord Home, Mr. Macmillan or the 
Brigade of Guards. But what do they 
admire ? They attack society, but never 
suggest how it might be changed. 

It may be fairly said that this is not their 
job. But I understand that they would like 
to produce a sort of English version of Le 
Canard Enchaine. Comparison between the 
two shows the weakness of Private Eye. It 
is not simply that Canard has been going 
much longer and has a far more developed 
style. Canard is written from a very clearly 
defined and thought-out position with 
strong anarchist-pacifist sympathies. It is 
because there is this consistent stand-point 
that Canard is not merely destructive and 
is ultimately much more subversive than 
Private Eye. 

The similarity in meaning between the 
words serious and solemn miake it an easy 
mistake to suppose that what is funny can¬ 
not be serious and vice versa. But in satire 
more than anywhere this is not the case. 
Satire is effective in proportion to its seri¬ 
ousness - as Swift, Pope, Voltaire and 
others showed. 
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Edward Thompson 

Citizens, advance 

The Cato Street Conspiracy, by John Stan- officers and military. In a brief aflb*ay some have written one if he had carried his re- demonstration of all, Peterloo, was ridden 
hope. (Jonathan Cape, 18s.) of them were seized. Thistlewood ran searches further, and if he had overcome down and sabred by the Yeomanry, who 

On February 23 1820 twenty or thirty ^ Street runner with his sword the temptation to write it up in a bright were then congnUulated by the Prince 

artisans and labourers assembled above a escaped, but he was arrested a day or “ whodunit ” manner. Regent and the Gover^ent while ‘‘ Orator” 

stable in Cato Street (near the Edgware M*'- Stanhope has looked at only a portion Hunt and the organisers of the meeting 

Road) with an arsenal of old blunderbusses. The plot had long been known to those of the relevant papers in the Public Record 

pistols, swords, pikes, and home-made hand heads which were to be carried through the Office. Important papers on London radi- Thistlewood was an old “ Jacobin.” He had 
grenades and fireballs. streets. Even the announcement of the calism between 1817-20, and on Thistle- lived in revolutionary France in the 1790s. 

It was their intention to attack the house of <^bmet dinner was a hoax planted in one wood's activiti^ have bwn overlooked. He had been acquitted of High Treason in 
the Earl of Harrowby in Grosvenor Sduare papers in order to bnng the con- His biographical details of the leading con- 1817. He moved in a London thronged 

where they believed ^ entire Cabin^to be ^P*^^ ^ ^ Many of the arms had spirators are drawn, in the main, from a with starving immigrants, beaten-down 

at dinner drive the «w»rvant H t * gathered and some of the conspira- popular account of the trial, published at artisans, and angry demobilised soldiers and 

break in upon the diners and ma^^e^the Pressed to come to the meeting by the time by G. T. Wilkinson; and he ought sailors. He believed (with reason) that a 

* Edwards, a Government agent provocateur, to have made greater efforts to have sorted good part of the London populace would 

Five conspirators - Thistlewood, Brunt, out the truth from the scurrilous abuse with welcome an insurrectionary attempt. He 

Accordmg to one account, James Ings, one of Tidd, Ings and Davidson - were tried for which the unfortunate prisoners were as- also believed (with reason) that thousands 

the conspirators, was so excited by the fan- High Treason. One of their fellows sailed. His account is anecdotal to the point in the Midlands and North would support 

tasy that he would burst open the door and (Adams) turned King’s evidence, and conse- that it disappears under the weight of trivia such an attempt - indeed, that they were 

declare : “ My lords, you see we have got quently it was possible for the prosecution and lacks both body and context. He gives waiting for ” a signal ” from London, 

n^n as good as the Manchester Yeomanry.” to keep Edwards, the provocateur, out of us almost no insight into the environment was the terrible resoonsibilitv which 

Then he would turn to his armed associates the trial altogether. All five were then hung of London radicalism, the quasi-legal trades weighed upon him in the winter of 1819-20 

and order: “ Citizens, advance, and do your and beheaded. The scaffold was surrounded clubs, the taverns and IxK^shops, the Spen- hurried from one tavern to the next 

” by military and the crowd kept at a distance ^n Society, the Deists, and the Radical ^ ^^al he declared 

According to another account the whole so that no rescue could be attempted, no Unions. “high treason was committed against 

thing had been formally discussed, moved, last speeches of the condemned could be Despite Edwards’s blatant provocations, the people at Manchester,” and that: 
seconded, and voted upon with the proce- heard. Thistlewood must be fudgild as a bona fide 

dural formality of a trade union branch John Stanhope has now written the first full- revolutionary. Cato Street was the last epi- 

meeting. The heads of Castlereagh and length study of the conspiracy. Up till now sode in the ferment of reform aghaticm 

Sdmouth (once obtained) were to be car- there has been some confusion surrounding which followed the close of twenty years of 

ried in triumph on pikes through London, certain aspects of it. The authorities blew war. Between 1816 and 1820 the British 

Cannon and arsenals were to be seized, it up larger than life in order to intimidate people had (in the creeping jargon of today) 

The soldiers would the reformers. The reformers, for their tried almost every conceivable form of 

join the insurgents. The London “ mob ” psirt, threw all the blame on Edwards. “ non-violent direct action.” They had peti- 

wouM rise, and a Provisional Government Mr. Stanhope has cleared up some difficul- tioned, formed Hampden Clubs, demon- Thistlewood believed 

would be set up in the Mansion House. tics. He has drawn on the Home Office strated, published and sold radical periodi- ^^piracy was the only alternative to 

It was alleged that the leader of the con- papers, which prove conclusively that cals and satires; thousands of Lancashire submission to tyranny. He also knew that 
piracy, Arthur Thistlewood, had already Edwards’s rede in the conspiracy was a large weavers had tried to walk to London to *^®y revolution was in London, and 
prepared several posters : “ Your tyrants are one. and that the Government smuecled nresent their netition«i someone must have the courage to try 


“ Brutus and Cassius were lauded to the 
very skies for slaying Caesar; indeed, 
when any man, or set of men, place them¬ 
selves above the laws of their country, 
there is no other means of bringing them 
to justice than through the arm of a 
private individual.” 





and order ; “ Citizens, advance, and do your 
duty.” 

According to another account the whole 
thing had been formally discussed, moved, 
seconded, and voted upon with the proce¬ 
dural formality of a trade union branch 
meeting. The heads of Castlereagh and 
SSdmouth (once obtained) were to be car¬ 
ried in triumph on pikes through London. 
Cannon and arsenals were to be seized, 
)Barracks set on fire. The soldiers would 
join the insurgents. The London ** mob ” 
wouM rise, and a Provisional Government 
would be set up in the Mansion House. 

It was alleged that the leader of the con¬ 
spiracy, Arthur Thistlewood, had already 
prepared several posters : ” Your tyrants are 
destroyed - the friends of liberty are called 
upon to come forward - the Provisional 
Government is now sitting.” 

1m fact, the conspirators were surrounded 
while still in Cato Street by Bow Street 


and beheaded. The scaffold was surrounded 
by military and the crowd kept at a distance 
so that no rescue could be attempted, no 
last speeches of the condemned could be 
heard. 

John Stanhope has now written the first full- 
length study of the conspiracy. Up till now 
there has been some confusion surrounding 
certain aspects of it. The authorities blew 
it up larger than life in order to intimidate 
the reformers. The reformers, for their 
part, threw all the blame on Edwards. 

Mr. Stanhope has cleared up some difficul¬ 
ties. He has drawn on the Home Office 
papers, which prove conclusively that 
Edwards’s role in the conspiracy was a large 
one, and that the Government smuggled 
him out of England after the trials. On the 
whole, despite critioisms which I shaR make, 
Mr. Stanhope tells the story with sympathy. 
But we could do with a better book. I 
suspect that Mr. Stanhope himself could 




clubs, the taverns and bookshops, the Spen- 
cean Society, the Deists, and the Radical 
Unions. 

Despite Edwards’s blatant provocaticms, 
Thistlewood must be judged as a bona fide 
revolutionary. Cato Street was the last epi¬ 
sode in the ferment of reform agitation 
which followed the close of twenty years of 
war. Between 1816 and 1820 the British 
people had (in the creeping jargon of today) 
tried almost every conceivable fonn of 
” non-violent direct action.” They had peti¬ 
tioned, formed Hampden Clubs, demon¬ 
strated, published and sold radical periodi¬ 
cals and satires; thousands of Lancashire 
weavers had tried to walk to London to 
present their petitions. 

The Hampden Clubs had been declared 
illegal; the petitions had been ignored; the 
March of the Blanketeers had been broken 
up; trade unions were ifiegal; Cobbett had 
fled the country; the greatest peaceful 


as he hurried from one tavern to the next 
In a defiant speech at his trial he declared 
that “high treason was committed against 
the people at Manchester,” and that: 

“ Brutus and Cassius were lauded to the 
very skies for slaying Caesar; indeed, 
when any man, or set of men, place them¬ 
selves above the laws of their country, 
there is no other means of bringing them 
to justice than through the arm of a 
private individual.” 

It was not only that Thistlewood believed 
that conspiracy was the only alternative to 
submission to tyranny. He also knew that 
the key to revolution was in London, and 
that someone must have the courage to try 
to turn h. 

Although Mr. Stanhope mentions Peterloo 
once or twice, he never delays his zig-zag 
narrative long enough to put the conspiracy 
into context. His is a “ whodunit ” without 
a motive. Unless it has jumped my eye, his 
book contains no reference to the Six Acts, 
passed in the aftermath of Peterloo, by 
which the legal radical 

movement was vir¬ 
tually suppressed, and the radical press 
pushed to the edge of extinction. 

But if we are interested in an historical 
defen<x of the conspirators this is the most 
material fact of all. Without it we must fall 
back on the supposition that they were 
cranks.” And to this comfortable explan¬ 
ation we are, in fact, directed. Mr. R. J. 
White, a Fellow of Downing College, com¬ 
pared Thistlewood a few years ago to an 
“ atom-bomb traitor ” assisted by “ ruffianly 
gutter-snipes.” Mr. Stanhope shows more 
sympathy; but he describes the conspirators 
as “ psychopathic personalities ” with “ per¬ 
sonal neuroses,” and on the jacket Thistle¬ 
wood goes do\^Ti as a “notorious malcon¬ 
tent.” 

It is curious, this. The Earl of Essex’s re¬ 
bellion against Elizabeth is a romantic inci¬ 
dent. Even Guy Fawkes has his defenders. 
Thistlewood, who refused to entertain an 
attack with hand grenades on the House of 
Commons (because the innocent might 
perish with the guflty) and who repudiated 
a suggestion of Edwards’s that the Cabinet 
should be attacked on an occasion when 
ladies would be present, is a “psychopath.*' 
In fact, it is Castlereagh who, with clinical 
accuracy, may be described as a psycho¬ 
pathic personality. And if the conspirators 
were seriously unbalanced, it is difficult to 
account for the firmness of their behaviour 
at their trial and execution. 

If we want “ruffianly gutter-snipes” then 
we need look no further than Edwards. 
Dwyer and Hiden, men with criminal re- 
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Maurice Henry 

SOME BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


The Bear and his Brothers, by Hans Bau¬ 
mann. (OUP, 12s. 6d.) 

Andrew the Lion Farmer, by Donald Hall. 
(Methuen, 10s. 6d.) 

Oscar the Dachshund, by Franz Caspar. 
(Constable, 13s. 6d.) 

The Nine Questions, by Edward Fenton. 
(World’s Work, 12s. 6d.) 

Hills and Hollows, by Sheena Porter. (OUP, 
12s. 6d.) 

The Defender, by Nicholas Kalashnikoff. 
(OUP, 10s. 6d.) 

The Story of Peter Crooheim, by Kenneth 
Ambrose. (Constable, 13s. 6d.) 

The Sacred Jewel, by Nancy Faulkner. 
(Constable, 13s. 6d.) 

Out of Step, by Josephine Kamm, (Brock- 
hampton, 12s. 6d.) 

The Story of the United Nations, by Kath¬ 
arine Savage. (Bodley Head, 16s.) 

Out of the large number of first-class books 
available for Christmas I have chosen ten 
which seem to me particularly good in one 
way or another. This is naturally a per¬ 
sonal choice, and if some of these books 
have a “ message ” to give, implicitly or 
openly, I trust children will find them none 
the worse for that. 

It is always hard to choose among the many 
superb picture-books that are published 
every year, but perhaps the most distin¬ 
guished of the new ones is Hans Baumann’s 
The Bear and his Brothers. The Bear re¬ 
turns to the forest with a name - Mischa, 
of course - and three years’ knowledge of 
the world. He tells his brothers of his 
adventures; of the old man who gave him 
honeycomb and taught him to dance; of the 
barefoot daughter who danced with him, 
and slept nestled in his fur. He tells them 
also of a chain, and a ring in his nose: his 
brothers grow frightened of this stranger in 
their midst, and go off to consult the old, 
wise bear to whom they always turn for 
advice - but his answer surprises them. The 
sensitive story-telling should please almost 


likes as any human child, and as unreason¬ 
able, but he and Andrew play happily all 
summer until it is time for him to go to 
seed. And next spring ? Ten new lions, all 
for Andrew. Definitely not a book to be 
recommended to parents learned in psycho¬ 
logy who disapprove of fantasy worlds. 

Slightly older children will respond to the 
universal appeal of Oscar the Dachshund, 
the adventures of a charming and resource¬ 
ful little dog in search of the collar his 
young master gave him for his birthday - 
a ‘‘beautiful red collar, with splendid gold 
studs,” lost on the very first day he wears 
it Before Oscar can recover his collar he 
travels far and wide, meeting both good and 
bad fortune - notably the capture of two 
burglars (what villainous-looking characters 
they are, too) and his own capture by an 
eagle. But wherever he goes he makes good 
friends, and indeed it would be difficult for 
anyone to resist the appeal of such an in¬ 
telligent and forthright dachshund. Hans 
Schaad’s beautifully simple line drawings 
illustrate the text perfectly. 

The next three books could appeal to a 
wide range of age groups: I suppose one 
might say 8-12, more or less. Any imag¬ 
inative child might be caught by the spell 
of The Nine Questions, a powerful fantasy 
story with the true dream-like quality of its 
kind. With his four talismans, ‘‘ Willie 
Boy ” is sent out into the world to seek his 
father: through the world he goes, through 
the Inn of Truth in Eldorado, and St. 
Cosmos Fair, the Fair of Man, finding true 
friends and false, suggestion and mystery. 
Like Willy, we are dazed by strange sym¬ 
bolism and by ffie many disguises of his 
ubiquitous enemy, Mr. M. Prometheus Mc- 
Lighter, but a compelling logic runs through 
it all, and gathers together at last the 
threads of the story. The book is highly 
episodic in its presentation, yet in a curious 
way maintains an overall unity which is by 
no means artificial. 

Hills and Hollows has been the family’s 
playground time out of mind, when one day 
it sprouts a geometrical crop of sinister 


Aptly illustrated by Victor Ambrus, it is 
written in the best tradition of the modem 
Oxford University Press: if the style is 
perhaps rather dependent on William 
Mayne, it is nonetheless individual, and well 
worthy of the master. 

The Defender is a strange book about a 
strange man, Turgen, who lives high in the 
hills of Northern Siberia, and defends from 
the hunters the chubuku, the wild mountain 
rams. Feared by men as a sorcerer, he is 
befriended by a widow and her two chil¬ 
dren, to whom he teaches his love of wild 
animals. This is by no means a book for 
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everyone, but there may well be some who 


last his parents bring themselves to the deci¬ 
sion to send him away to safety. Although 
somewhat marred by too much moralising, 
this terrible subject is sensitively and con¬ 
vincingly handled, the author skilfully 
avoiding the dangers of over-statement. En¬ 
tirely readable in its own right, this should 
help to bring any receptive child of ten or 
over some true understanding of the darker 
aspects of the world we live in. 

The Sacred Jewel lells of the Britain of the 
Druids, and of the young bard Bran, 
honoured before all by being chosen to act 
as the Arch Druid’s harper, then unjustly 
accused of the theft of this jewel. In a tale 
of considerable excitement and suspense, of 
simple trust and dark mysteries, Nancy 
Faulkner does well to create the atmosphere 
which is the mark of a good historical 
novel. But her choice of period inevitably 
invites a comparison to Rosemary Sutcliff, 
which her historical imagination really can¬ 
not take. Also there must be two opinions 
of the appropriateness of introducing into 
the Britain of A.D. 29 Joshua ben Joseph, 
the carpenter’s son, and his teachings about 
the Unknown God. 

Writtten for older girls - 13 and over - 
Out of Step might perhaps be a better book 
if it were not quite so explicitly concerned 
with the Colour Problem. Some of its sen¬ 
timents are repeated rather often, but they 
are good sentiments for all that, and one 
shouldn’t be ungrateful. Josephine Kamm 
has written a delicate and predominantly 
sensitive story of young love in difficult 
conditions; she has not minimised the diffi¬ 
culties, and has bravely and honestly 
avoided the easy answers. At the end of 
the book we still do not know if Betty will 
marry her Bob from British Guiana, or 
whether the forces of prejudice will wear 
her down in the end; but we do know a 
lot more about both of them, and about 
society. 

Finally, Mrs. Savage’s Story of the United 
Nations presents with admirable clarity for 
the younger reader (12 upwards) an account 


The Bear and his Bratbers, by Hans Bau¬ 
mann. (OUP, 12s. 6d.) 

Andrew the Lion Farmer, by Donald Hall. 
(Methuen, 10s. 6d.) 

Oscar the Dachshund, by Franz Caspar. 
(Constable, 13s. 6d.) 

The Nine Questions, by Edward Fenton. 
(World’s Work, 12s. 6d.) 

Hills and Hollows, by Sheena Porter. (OUP, 
12s. 6d.) 

The Defender, by Nicholas Kaiashnikoff. 
(OUP, 10s. 6d.) 

The Story of Peter Croniieiiii, by Kenneth 
Ambrose. (Constable, 13s. 6d.) 

The Sacred Jewel, by Nancy Faulkner. 
(Constable, 13s. 6d.) 

Out of Step, by Josephine Kamm. (Brock- 
hampton, 12s. 6d.) 

The Story of the United Nations, by Kath¬ 
arine Savage. (Bodley Head, 16s.) 

Out of the large number of first-class books 
available for Christmas I have chosen ten 
which seem to me particularly good in one 
way or another. This is naturally a per¬ 
sonal choice, and if some of these books 
have a “ message ” to give, implicitly or 
openly, I trust children will find them none 
the worse for that. 

It is always hard to choose among the many 
superb picture-books that are published 
every year, but perhaps the most distin¬ 
guished of the new ones is Hans Baumann’s 
The Bear and his Brothers. The Bear re¬ 
turns to the forest with a name - Mischa, 
of course - and three years’ knowledge of 
the world. He tells his brothers of his 
adventures; of the old man who gave him 
honeycomb and taught him to dance; of the 
barefoot daughter who danced with him, 
and slept nestled in his fur. He tells them 
also of a chain, and a ring in his nose: his 
brothers grow frightened of this stranger in 
their midst, and go off to consult the old, 
wise bear to whom they always turn for 
advice - but his answer surprises them. The 
sensitive story-telling should please almost 
any child from six upwards, and Ls more 
than matched by Ulrik Schramm’s magnifi¬ 
cent colour lithographs, which alone would 
make this book a first-class buy. 

A lively and amusing book for 4-7 year 
olds is Andrew the Lion Farmer: the 
three pennies in his piggy-bank aren’t 
enough for Andrew to buy a full-grown 
lion at the local Lyon shop, but the man 
there gives him a lion seed for nothing, 
which grows most satisfactorily (if rather 
suddenly !) into a lion called Lollipop. 
Lollipop is as definite in his likes and dis- 
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likes as any human child, and as unreason¬ 
able, but he and Andrew play happily all 
summer until it is time for him to go to 
seed. And next spring ? Ten new lions, all 
for Andrew. Definitely not a book to be 
recommended to parents learned in psycho¬ 
logy who disapprove of fantasy worlds. 

Slightly older children will respond to the 
universal appeal of Oscar the Dachshund, 
the adventures of a charming and resource¬ 
ful little dog in search of the collar his 
young master gave him for his birthday - 
a “beautiful red collar, with splendid gold 
studs,” lost on the very first day he wears 
it Before Oscar can recover his collar he 
travels far and wide, meeting both good and 
bad fortune - notably the capture of two 
burglars (what villainous-looking characters 
they are, too) and his own capture by an 
eagle. But wherever he goes he makes good 
friends, and indeed it would be difficult for 
anyone to resist the appeal of such an in¬ 
telligent and forthright dachshund. Hans 
Schaad’s beautifully simple line drawings 
illustrate the text perfectly. 

The next three books could appeal to a 
wide range of age groups: I suppose one 
might say 8-12, more or less. Any imag¬ 
inative child might be caught by the spell 
of The Nine Questions, a powerful fantasy 
story with the true dream-like quality of its 
kind. With his four talismans, “ Willie 
Boy ” is sent out into the world to seek hLs 
father: through the world he goes, through 
the Inn of Truth in Eldorado, and St. 
Cosmos Fair, the Fair of Man, finding true 
friends and false, suggestion and mystery. 
Like Willy, we are dazed by strange sym¬ 
bolism and by the many disguises of his 
ubiquitous enemy, Mr. M. Prometheus Mc- 
Lighter, but a compelling logic runs through 
it all, and gathers together at last the 
threads of the story. The book is highly 
episodic in its presentation, yet in a curious 
way maintains an overall unity which is by 
no means artificial. 

Hills and Hollows has been the family’s 
playground time out of mind, when one day 
it sprouts a geometrical crop of sinister 
wooden mushrooms, and is threatened with 
the bulldozers of Luxury Homes, Ltd. 
Andrew and Alice help to collect signatures 
for a petition of which as much notice is 
taken as usual; they then practise Direct 
Action on the surveyors’ pegs. Naturally, 
this does not in itself influence the ex¬ 
ploiters, but it does achieve a publicity 
which has a surprising, and finally happy, 
result. In case it should be thought I am 
pushing a line, let me hasten to say that 
this book will be enjoyed even by those 
who don’t want to plough up air bases. 
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Aptly illustrated by Victor Ambrus, it is 
written in the best tradition of the modem 
Oxford University Press: if the style is 
perhaps rather dependent on William 
Mayne, it is nonetheless individual, and well 
worthy of the master. 

The Defender is a strange book about a 
strange man, Turgen, who lives high in the 
hills of Northern Siberia, and defends from 
the hunters the chubuku, the wild mountain 
rams. Feared by men as a sorcerer, he is 
befriended by a widow and her two chil¬ 
dren, to whom he teaches his love of wild 
animals. This is by no means a book for 
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everyone, but there may well be some who 
are deeply moved by it. The author’s pre¬ 
face says that it is a true story; and indeed 
we feel that it has the ring of truth about 
it, and the pulse of joy. 

Simply and without malice. The Story of 
Peter Cronheim tells the story of a Jewish 
boy in North Germany between his thir¬ 
teenth and fourteenth birthdays: he is given 
a bicycle and allowed to help in the elec¬ 
tions, to his great pride. But it is January, 
1933, and these same elections bring the 
Nazis to power in Germany. Peter finds hfa 
worid grow hard and cruel about him. At 


last his parents bring themselves to the deci¬ 
sion to send him away to safety. Although 
somewhat marred by too much moralising, 
this terrible subject is sensitively and con¬ 
vincingly handled, the author skilfully 
avoiding the dangers of over-statement. En¬ 
tirely readable in its own right, this should 
help to bring any receptive child of ten or 
over some true understanding of the darker 
aspects of the world we live in. 

The Sacred Jewel tells of the Britain of the 
Druids, and of the young bard Bran, 
honoured before all by being chosen to act 
as the Arch Druid’s harper, then unjustly 
accused of the theft of this jewel. In a tale 
of considerable excitement and suspense, of 
simple trust and dark mysteries, Nancy 
Faulkner does well to create the atmosphere 
which is the mark of a good historical 
novel. But her choice of period inevitably 
invites a comparison to Rosemary Sutcliff, 
which her historical imagination really can¬ 
not take. Also there must be two opinions 
of the appropriateness of introducing into 
the Britain of A.D. 29 Joshua ben Joseph, 
the carpenter’s son, and his teachings about 
the Unknown God. 

Writtten for older girls - 13 and over - 
Out of Step might perhaps be a better book 
if it were not quite so explicitly concerned 
with the (Colour Problem. Some of its sen¬ 
timents are repeated rather often, but they 
are good sentiments for all that, and one 
shouldn’t be ungrateful. Josephine Kamm 
has written a delicate and predominantly 
sensitive story of young love in difficult 
conditions; she has not minimised the diffi¬ 
culties, and has bravely and honestly 
avoided the easy answers. At the end of 
the book we still do not know if Betty will 
marry her Bob from British Guiana, or 
whether the forces of prejudice will wear 
her down in the end; but we do know a 
lot more about both of them, and about 
society. 

Finally, Mrs. Savage’s Story of the United 
Nations presents with admirable clarity for 
the younger reader (12 upwards) an account 
of the organisation and history of the insti¬ 
tution in which we must put so much hope. 
She is sometimes a little patronising and in¬ 
clined to swamp with details, but her 
analyses of the many recurrent crises with 
which the UN has had to deal are clear and 
surprisingly impartial (except towards 
Russia). The book might be read with 
advantage by many adults. 

Maurice Henry is doing post-graduate re¬ 
search at Cambridge and Is a member of 
the Committee of lOO’s International Sub¬ 
committee. 
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everyone, but there may well be some who 
are deeply moved by it. The author’s pre¬ 
face says that it is a true story; and indeed 
we feel that it has the ring of truth about 
it, and the pulse of joy. 

Simply and without malice. The Story of 
Peter Cronheim tells the story of a Jewish 
boy in North Germany between his thir¬ 
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cords who earned blood money by giving 
evidence against their colleagues. Whereas 
the conspirator Brunt declared: ” Sooner 
than I would betray a fellow-man I would 
rather suffer a thousand deaths.” 

Four of the five men were Deists, and re¬ 
fused all comfort from the prison chaplain. 
When the chaplain told Thistlewood that he 
had read Paine’s Age of Reason and was 
willing to refute h, Thistlewood replied 
laconically: ” I wonder you were not con¬ 
vinced.” Much of their last hours the con¬ 
demned men were forced to spend in ward¬ 
ing off, with remarkable courtesy, the offi¬ 
cious intrusions of the priest. 

Hobhouse noted in his diary: ” The men 
died like heroes.” Ings, it is true, shouted 
out with almost hysterical bravado “Death 
or Liberty,” until Thistlewood (the noose 
already round his neck) called out: “ Be 
quiet, Ings; we can die without all this 
noise.” 

I do not think that historians have done 
justice to these men, and I am afraid that 
Mr. Stanhope do^ not rise out of the old 


anecdotal-sensational tradition. “ Before he 
was turned off,” Cobbett reported, “ Mr. 
Thistlewood said, in a firm tone of voice, 
‘ I desire all here to remember that I die 
in the cause of liberty, and that my last 
breath is given to that cause.’ ” 

I think his claim was just. But this is not 
an adequate defence against two other accu¬ 
sations. The first is that of folly. Prom 
1816 Thistlewood must have known that he 
was a mariced man. As he ran in his 
threadbare coat from place to place he 
should have realised that he was familiar 
to Sidmouth’s agents. He knew well, after 
the experience of Castles and Oliver, the 
methods of provocateurs. In short, he 
allowed Edwards to set him up, as a boy 
sets up a wasp-trap, to attract conspirators. 
He was an ineffective, romantic conspirator; 
with his lack of caution he risked more 
lives than his own. “ I am like a bullock 
drove into Smrthfield market to be sold,” 
Ings burst out during his trial. “Lord Sid- 
mouth knew all about this for two months.” 
Many of Thistlewood’s plans were little 


more than the fantasies of frustration. It 
speaks much for his other personal qualities 
that not one of his fellow-victim® appears to 
have borne him a grudge. 

The second accusation (familiar to readers 
here) is that he employed the wrong means; 
he sought to avenge himself upon the min¬ 
isters of Peterloo by their own methods. 

At first sight it was bad luck that the con¬ 
spiracy failed. There are few heads in 
British history that more deserved to be put 
on the top of a pike than those of Castle- 
reagh and Sidmouth. Castlereagh had 
fathered more violence than even a states¬ 
man had a right to do, from the flogging 
and flaying of Irish prisoners in ’98 to the 
“ Holy Alliance ” which put the Bourbons 
back. Sidmouth richly deserved to be 
slaughtered by some of those victims whom 
his own spies had provoked and armed. 

But what then ? Perhaps a few days of 
insurrection, the “ Gordon Riots ” on a 
gigantic scale. And after that, in all pro- 
babilHy, a “ White Terror ” - Peterioo in 
every" city in Britain. It was Shakespeare 


are good sentiments for all that, and one 
shouldn’t be ungrateful. Josephine Kamm 
has written a delicate and predominantly 
sensitive story of young love in difficult 
conditions; she has not minimised the diffi¬ 
culties, and has bravely and honestly 
avoided the easy answers. At the end of 
the book we still do not know if Betty will 
marry her Bob from British Guiana, or 
whether the forces of prejudice will wear 
her down in the end; but we do know a 
lot more about both of them, and about 
society. 

Finally, Mrs. Savage’s Story of the United 
Nations presents with admirable clarity for 
the younger reader (12 upwards) an account 
of the organisation and history of the insti¬ 
tution in which we must put so much hope. 
She is sometimes a little patronising and in¬ 
clined to swamp with details, but her 
analyses of the many recurrent crises with 
which the UN has had to deal are clear and 
surprisingly impartial (except towards 
Russia). The book might be read with 
advantage by many adults. 
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the Committee of 100*s International Sub- 
Committee. 


who set down with deadly irony the 
dilemma of assasins: 

Stoop, Romans, stoop. 

And let us bathe our hands in Caesar’s 
blood 

Up to the elbows, and besmear our 
swords: 

Then walk we forth, even to the market¬ 
place. 

And, waving our red weapons o’er our 

heads. 

Let’s all cry, ‘ Peace, freedom and liberty.’ 
Yes. But do not let the assent come too 
easily, too smugly. Thistlewood’s dilemma 
bears a strong analogy to the dilemma 
which men live with in South Africa and 
Rhodesia today. Perhaps we may agree 
that the insurrectionary schemes of Cato 
Street were foolish, and that the coup detat 
has been an instrument of tyranny but 
never of democracy. 

But there, I think, we can give moralising a 
rest. These men were very brave. In the 
English' Republic I hope that London will 
have^a^ Thisilewood Square. 
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Peter Caldwell THE PLACE OF 

MATHEMATICS 


Mathematics: A new approach. Book 1, 

by D. E. Mansfield and D. Thompson. 
(Chatto and Windus, 8s, 6d.) 

Mathematics is not something you can 
accept or reject. It is a natural activity. 
Before ever we go to school we are doing 
and undoing things, getting dressed and un¬ 
dressed, stringing beads and arranging 
things in order, making collections, pairing 
things off, counting, adding; we have ideas 
of size and distance, of corners, of rough¬ 
ness and smoothness and straightness and 
roundness. 

At school the natural breadth of our math¬ 
ematical activities is unfortunately narrowed; 
because our society has long been a com¬ 
mercial one there is a far too great, and in 
most cases too early, concentration on 
written arithmetic computational proce¬ 
dures - that is to say, “ sums.” 

Mathematics thrives on writing: pencil and 
paper are invaluable to record key stages in 
the sometimes intricate mental transforma¬ 
tions we make and good notation is indis- 
pensible. But too early an emphasis on 
using the conventional symbols and acquir¬ 
ing skill with written notation burdens 
mathematical activity intolerably for many 
children. So this absorbing and enchanting 
activity becomes a bugbear and they mark 
part of their mental map “ Here be 
Dragons,” and never go there again. 

Ujxin change, on transformations of things, 
our knowledge of mathematics is founded. 
For change to have meaning some things or 
ideas must have a relative permanence and 
individuality. We recognise collections of 
such things in our experience: a bag of 
apples, a shopping list, my belongings, 
mathematicians, the stars in the sky. In 
some collections we can see a natural order, 
in others none. We can make a collection 
of pairs, pairing off members of one collec¬ 
tion with those of another. 


Collections of things are countable. We 
abstract from our experience patterns of 
change, we become acquainted with types 
of transformations, and the play of imag¬ 
ination over this awareness is mathematics. 
The art of mathematics is in inventing and 
simplifying structures which exhibit as many 
types of transformations as possible in one 
structure. The science of mathematics is 
the study of the detail of these structures 
especially in relation to the physical world. 
Pure mathematics is the investigation of 
mathematical structures, new or old, for 
their intrinsic interest. This is the most 
difficult, but most varied and fascinating, of 
all purely intellectual games in which, 
Bertrand Russell said, ” We never know 
what we are talking about, nor whether 
what we are saying is true.” 

In our secondary schools mathematics con¬ 
tinues to be one of the main subjects. The 
common justifications for this will not bear 
scrutiny; they usually have some relation to 
the misleading belief mentioned by Russell 
in the Introduction to the Second Edition 
of his Principles of Mathematics where he 
says: 

“ The doctrines of Pythagoras, which be¬ 
gan with arithmetical mysticism, influ¬ 
enced all subsequent philosophy and 
mathematics more profoundly than is 
generally realised. Numbers were im¬ 
mutable and eternal like the heavenly 
bodies; numbers were intelligible; the 
science of numbers was the key to the 
universe. The last of these beliefs has 
misled mathematicians and the Board 
(now the Ministry) of Education down to 
the present day.” 

For although they exhibit in an uncanny 
way many of the patterns and regularities 
of experience, it is still doubtful whether 
mathematical structures tell us anything 
about a reality underlying experience. The 


best reason for teaching mathematics is that 
not only might it be useful to some, it can 
be enjoyable for all. 

Mansfield and Thompson’s Mathematics - 
a new approach is a secondary school text¬ 
book we must be thankful for. It is unique 
in this country; and the children lucky 
enough to be using it will be learning about 
things we never did. Though we can find 
in it many things we would recognise, 
freshly approached, its importance lies in 
the wealth of mathematics new to school 
books that is introduced. I will mention 
two of the most important topics. 

Chapter One is on binary arthimetic, which 
is the kind used by electronic computers. 
When a computer ” reads ” a number, 
pulses of current go through it like this: 
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It is difficult to make a computer follow a 
signal more complex than a simple pulse 
without going wrong, so we have to make 
ones and noughts do all we want. Instead 
of the numbers being in our decimal, ” hun¬ 
dreds, tens, and units,” system, for the com¬ 
puter we split the numbers into units, twos, 
fours, eights, etc., like this: 

one is written 1 (one unit) 
two is written 10 (one two; no units) 
three is written 11 (one two; one unit) 
four is written 100 (one four; no twos; no 
units) 

and so on. Our computer gets the pulse on 
the right first and “ reads ” as follows: 
“ one unit; one two; no fours; one eight; 
no sixteens, thirty-twos or sixty-fours; one 
128; no 256; and one 512: which is 1+2 + 8 


+ 128^512, or ? So that is how the 
number 651 goes into the machine. Inci¬ 
dentally those who have not had their fair 
share of success with addition, subtraction, 
multiplication and division get a new feel¬ 
ing for them in this fascinating context. 

Then Mansfield and Thompson offer the 
first attempt in a school book to introduce 
algebra as Algebra; the key to mathematics, 
not a trick to solve old puzzles. The algebra 
chosen as an introduction is Group algebra. 
The Theory of Groups is one of the most 
beautiful creations of the last hundred years; 
and today we find that Groups keep crop¬ 
ping up everywhere in mathematics. A 
Group is one of the fundamental mathe¬ 
matical structures in which the transforma¬ 
tions used are reversible, and with the ad¬ 
vantage that no brackets are required in the 
calculations. 

Group theory teaches how to calculate in 
any system with reversible operations. The 
system may be of numbers where we can 
reverse multiplication by division, or addi¬ 
tion by subtraction, or of any kind of 
changes or movements which are reversible. 
Such systems are ideal for mathematical in¬ 
vestigation. and Group Theory provides just 
the right equipment for it. 

What this book describes is not a new 
method of leaching mathematics, but a 
“ new approach ” to it. I have used it my¬ 
self in teaching and find it goes well with 
the conventional approach. School sylla¬ 
buses don’t hold you back, and if they’re 
going to you ignore them. The only limit¬ 
ing factor is that your pupils should pass 
any public examinations they enter for; but 
this is as much an aim of the new approach 
as of the old. In the new approach we plan 
to use the years better and to give a wider 
appreciation of what mathematics is and 
what you are doing in mathematics. 

Peter Caldwell teaches mathematics in 
London, 
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dreds, tens, and units,” system, for the com¬ 
puter we split the numbers into units, twos, 
fours, eights, etc., like this: 

one is written 1 (one unit) 
two is written 10 (one two; no units) 
three is written 11 (one two; one unit) 
four is written 100 (one four; no twos; no 
units) 

and so on. Our computer gets the pulse on 
the right first and “ reads ” as follows: 
“ one unit; one two; no fours; one eight; 
no sixteens, thirty-twos or sixty-fours; one 
128; no 256; and one 512: which is l+2-f 8 


“ new approach " to it. I have used it my¬ 
self in teaching and find it goes well with 
the conventional approach. School sylla¬ 
buses don’t hold you back, and if they’re 
going to you ignore them. The only limit¬ 
ing factor is that your pupils should pass 
any public examinations they enter for; but 
this is as much an aim of the new approach 
as of the old. In the new approach we plan 
to use the years better and to give a wider 
appreciation of what mathematics is and 
what you are doing in mathematics. 

Peter Caldwell teaches mathematics In 
London. 


Geoffrey Carnall 


The United Nations in 


To Katanga and Back, by Conor Cruise 
O Brien. (Hutchinson, 35s.) 

What exactly is the function of a UN 
presence ? Is it the forerunner of world 
government, and if so in what sense does 
it govern ? These are questions that badly 
need answering when the human race is 
confronted with the challenge of being 
either one w'orld or none. Up till now we 
have had to be content with speculation on 
the basis of rather sketchy information. 
Conor O’Brien's book at last makes a solid 
contribution to the subject. 

Dr. O’Brien, a former member of the Irish 
delegation to the General Assembly, was 
the UN representative in Katanga from 
June till November, 1961. While he was 
there a vigorous effort was made to end the 
secession of Katanga from the Congo. The 
effort failed, and the then Secretary-General 
of the UN, Dag Hammarskjold, was killed 
in an air crash on his way to negotiate with 
the secessionist President, Mo'ise Tshombe. 
Dr. O’Brien is thus giving a personal 
account of the most positive attempt ever 
made by the UN to assert its authority 
against formidable opposition. Although 
this attempt failed, it came near enough to 
success to throw a good deal of light on 
the kind of pressure which can be exerted 
on these occasions. 

Dr. O’Brien recalls the uneasiness he felt 
on first reading the file of telegrams from 
Leo^poldville after joining Hammarskjold’s 
staff in the spring of 1961. “The slight 
shock which they gave me came from the 
small precisions in the telegrams which, 
t^en together, made a picture quite sharply 
different from the rounded contours of the 


one created for us by the official reports.’' 
Officially the UN was always impeccable 
and often helpless. But the telegrams re¬ 
vealed activities showing an almost Eliza¬ 
bethan flair and initiative, by no means to 
the taste of many of the delegations which 
in theory supported the UN operation. 

One instance of this initiative was shown 
by Mr. Andrew Cordier, who at a critical 
moment deprived Mr. Lumumba of the use 
of l-eopoldville radio station and closed the 
airports to non-UN traffic, thus giving a 
decisive advantage to Mr. Kasavubu (who 
used Radio Brazzaville) and Mr. Tshombe 
(who used Radio Elisabethville). Another 
instance was when Dr. O’Brien himself 
seized Radio Katanga to promote the theme 
“ The secession is over, arrest the white 
officers.” The broadcasts, it seems, were 
beginning to show results, but the UN in 
Leopoldville sternly ordered a halt to this 
propaganda, and told Dr. O’Brien to con¬ 
fine his staff to “ objective news bulletins.” 
The UN in the Congo was in a position to 
tilt a highly unstable balance of forces one 
way or the other. In Katanga the industrial 
forces were all for secession. Although 
these interests had succeeded in creating the 
political movement behind Mr. Tshombe, 
Dr. O’Brien was convinced that latent sup¬ 
port for the central government at Leopold¬ 
ville was in fact overwhelming, and needed 
only a clear lead from the UN to declare 
itself. 

The UN could have done this, moreover, if 
at crucial points the British Government 
had not intervened to keep the secessionist 
movement alive. The British consul in 
Elisabethville enabled Mr. Tshombe to 
escape to Rhodesia when the UN had almost 


Katanga 

succeeded in its coup d’etat against the 
Katanga authorities. British officials in 
Uganda held up the arrival of military air¬ 
craft in support of the UN at the same 
time. The British Government warned 
Hammarskjold that if things went on thus 
he would lose their support - a threat 
which, coming from a permanent member 
of the Security Council, could not lightly be 
ignored. 

Could Hammarskjold have disregarded the 
British as he had already disregarded the 
French and the Russians ? He would have 
had the backing of the Afro-Asians and the 
United States, the latter being the only great 
power to give consistent support to the UN 
in the Congo. What finally inhibited him 
(O'Brien suggests) was something quite per¬ 
sonal. His heart could not really be in the 
job of taking revolutionary action against a 
white man’s bastion. 

O’Brien claims to have had no such inhibi¬ 
tions, because as an Irishman he knew at 
first hand what it was like to belong to an 
inferior race. (It is only the language of 
racial superiority which has been taboo 
since the rise of Hitler, he says. The thing 
itself remains, as any Irish boy at an Eng¬ 
lish school can testify.) When the O’Briens 
of this world are confronted with a system 
like South Africa their chief reaction is 
simple outrage. A liberal Swede, however, 
like Hammarskjold, will have feelings of 
guilt rather than outrage, precisely because 
he unconsciously identifies with the master 
race. And this identification means that he 
is likely to regard revolution in South 
Africa as the ultimate horror. 

But it would be wrong to lay all the em¬ 
phasis on the divisions among those who 


took part in the UN operation. One of the 
most striking things to emerge from this 
book is the extent to which Swedes, how¬ 
ever liberal, and Irishmen, Ethiopians, and 
Indians, however outraged, were able to 
develop a common loyalty to the UN. 
“ You might,” says O’Brien, speaking of the 
Indian troops, ” if you were very attentive, 
deduce that some orders were pleasanter to 
carry out than other orders, but, pleasant or 
not, they were carried out.” The loyalty 
was not undeserved. O'Brien mentions the 
Ghanaian Robert Gardiner’s work to en¬ 
courage the formation of a government dur¬ 
ing the difficult and involved proceedings of 
the Congolese Parliament. When O’Brien 
congratulated him, Gardiner said nothing, 
only laughed - “ not a laugh of personal 
triumph, but something deeper and purer, 
like the joy of a father who has seen the 
fever-chart of a very sick child suddenly 
take a decisive turn for the better.” 

O’Brien may agree with Khrushchev and 
Peregrine Worsthorne that there are no 
neutral men. But he also believes that it is 
possible for variously biassed people, con¬ 
fronted with a problem, to agree on a prac¬ 
tical solution. 

He suspects that Hammarskjold was killed 
by French OAS-type officers working for 
Tshombe s Minister of the Interior, 
Munongo. They had old scores to settle - 
Algeria, Suez, Tunisia. Whether or not this 
theory is correct, it is at least convincingly 
symbolic. Hammarskjold may have been 
imperfectly neutral, but he and his col¬ 
leagues stood for something very different 
from that fierce nihilism which occasionally 
looks like becoming the most powerful poli¬ 
tical emotion in the world. 



Adam Roberts 
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THE DANGERS OF COUNTER-FORCE 


Robert McNamara, the US Secretary of 
Defence, appears to have concluded his re¬ 
thinking of US strategy, and the essence of 
his new doctrine of counter-force - details 
of which were spelled out by Stewart Alsop 
in last week’s Saturday Evening Post - is 
that nuclear war can be fought, and the 
deterrent still work, at the same time. 

The idea behind counter-force is that, if 
thermo-nuclear war occurs, you can save 
lives by only destroying the enemy’s mili¬ 
tary installations, not his civilian popula¬ 
tion. Tn order to restrain the enemy from 
destroying your cities you keep a few spare 
missiles in hand to deter hini. Those mis¬ 
siles can be used against his cities if he 
bombs yours. 


hair-trigger situation may become more 
dangerous still. 

(2) Counter-force involves a considerable 
increase in the tempo of the arms race. 
More weapons of more types are needed for 
a more varied response. The US defence 
budget has already risen to over 50 billion 
dollars, and there are signs that this year’s 
Soviet defence budget may increase. 

(3) Counter-force strategy depends on a 
knowledge of where the enemy’s bases are. 
Hence US authorities are very anxious to 
find out the location of Russia’s carefully 
hidden missile sites, and Soviet disarmament 
negotiators are equally anxious to keep out 
American disarmament inspectors who, they 
fear, might be used as spies. The Times 
said in a leader on November 12 : 


counter-force war, in order to maximise the 
blast effect, bombs would be exploded near 
the ground and produce maximum fall-out. 

(5) To combat the fall-out danger a gigantic 
plan of civil defence would have to be put 
in operation. This is the logical counter¬ 
part of a counter-force strategy, but it in¬ 
volves a vast expenditure, it encourages the 
enemy to think you are planning thermo¬ 
nuclear war, and it would be totally in¬ 
effective against the firestorms which would 
result from a counter-city attack. 

(6) When does a counter-force war end ? 
When each side has knocked out some of 
the other side’s missiles ? All of the other 
side’s missiles, including the counter-city 
ones ? When one side has reduced the 


other to its knees ? Or, more likely, when 
both sides have used all the missiles in their 
possession ? 

(7) Counter-force makes nuclear war more 
likely by making it seem more acceptable 
and more orderly. As The Times Washing¬ 
ton correspondent said on November 27, 
Mr. McNamara’s counter-force doctrines 
“are more credible than massive retalia¬ 
tion, and perhaps all the more likely to 
be used - especially over Berlin, which 
the United States is determined to hold 
even if it and much of Western Europe 
is reduced to radio-active rubble.” 

It may be that soon generals and politicians 
will be talking, not about preventing a 
nuclear war, but winning one. 


According to US government authorities, a 
war fought on these polite lines would kill 
between 18 million and 111 million people 
in the US alone. What such a war would 
do to Europe, and especially Britain, which 
has the highest concentration of nuclear 
bases of any area in the world, has not 
been publicly announced. 

Seven basic criticisms of the McNamara 
plan must be made, and should be voiced 
loudly in this country and elsewhere: 

<1) Counter-force is essentially a first-strike 
strategy. It does not make much sense to 
attack the enemy’s missiles if they are 
already off the ground. Hence the present 


“ As long as the United States is com¬ 
mitted to a strategy which demands accu¬ 
rate intelligence of Soviet military dis¬ 
positions they must expect the Soviet 
Union to use this American need to 
justify their own implacable attitude to¬ 
wards territorial inspection as a condition 
of nuclear or general disarmament.” 

(4) Counter-force would probably increase 
the radiation hazard in a thermo-nuclear 
war. To destroy towns and civilian popula¬ 
tions bombs would be exploded at a con¬ 
siderable height and would do most of their 
damage by blast and fire. Bombs exploded 
high up cause very little fall-out. But in a 


Cuba: the double standard 


The tribalistic character of international 
affairs seems to have been gaining ground 
recently. Almost the entire British press, 
from the New Statesman to the Daily 
Express, is now in favour of Kennedy’s 
action in blockading Cuba, without appar¬ 
ently even considering the evidence that 
Kennedy exaggerated the threat from the 
Soviet missiles and bombers. Much of this 
evidence was published in Peace News on 
November 23, but in addition it should be 
remembered that the US has a vast^ supe¬ 
riority in nuclear rocketry; that it has 
nuclear bases all round the Soviet Union; 
that many of these bases are “ offensive ” 
in the same way that the Cuban bases were; 
and that if the 40-odd missiles in Cuba can 
avoid America’s early-warning system, so 
too the 80-odd missiles on America’s polaris 
submarines can get round Russia’s radar 
net. 

Even Walter Lippman has joined in the 


eulogy of President Kennedy’s action. In 
his address in Paris last week he said: 

“ Our answer to these sceptics must begin, 
I think, by asking them to look at what 
the US was actually firm about in Cuba. 
It was firm . . . about the Soviet strategic 
weapons in Cuba which, in the Ameriian 
view, were offensive because they were 
good only for the first strike. Had the 
missiles been put in place they would 
have changed .seriously the balance of 
nuclear power in the world.” 

In East Anglia there are far more missiles 
than there were in Cuba, each of which, 
because of its slow fuelling time and ex¬ 
treme exposure, is good only for an offen¬ 
sive strike. It is depressing to see so dis¬ 
tinguished a columnist as Walter Lippmann 
completely ignore the comparison. 

All of this would hardly be worth saying 
except that the same double standards and 
deception are still being used over Cuba. 
Not a single paper that we have seen has 
criticised Kennedv for refusing to accept 



Films at Friends House 


War toys and children: a scene from ‘The Magician,’ the prize-winning Polish film 
which was shown at the film-viewing session on November 24. 


Clifford Haigh reports: 

At the film viewing session on November 
24 the greatest interest was reserved, per¬ 
haps, for the American film of the San 
Francisco to Moscow walk. There was 
doubt almost to the last minute whether the 
film would be available, and its arrival in 
time was a stroke of good fortune for 
organisers and viewers alike. It is a sober, 
balanced record of the march, making no 
pretence to offer ‘‘all the answers” and 


Hope, the record of Quaker relief and re¬ 
habilitation work for Algerian refugees, is 
one of the best and most skilfully directed 
films about the refugee problem. The First 
Priority is another production to be strongly 
recommended, with its plain but inspiring 
account of the work done by the Food and 
Agriculture Organisation of the UN, includ¬ 
ing Freedom From Hunger projects. The 
rest of the programme must go unmen- 
tioned for reasons of space - all except 







lives by only destroying the enemy’s mili¬ 
tary installations, not his civilian popula¬ 
tion. In order to restrain the enemy from 
destroying your cities you keep a few spare 
missiles in hand to deter him. Those mis¬ 
siles can be used against his cities if he 
bombs yours. 


knowledge of where the enemy s bases are. 
Hence US authorities are very anxious to 
find out the location of Russia’s carefully 
hidden missile sites, and Soviet disarmament 
negotiators are equally anxious to keep out 
American disarmament inspectors who, they 
fear, might be used as spies. The Times 
said in a leader on November 12 : 


result from a counter-city attack. 

(6) When does a counter-force war end ? 
When each side has knocked out some of 
the other side’s missiles ? All of the other 
side’s missiles, including the counter-city 
ones ? When one side has reduced the 
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even if it and much of Western Europe 
is reduced to radio-active rubble.” 

It may be that soon generals and politicians 
will be talking, not about preventing a 
nuclear war, but winning one. 



Cuba: the double standard 


The tribalistic character of international 
affairs seems to have been gaining ground 
recently. Almost the entire British press, 
from the New Statesman to the Daily 
Express, is now in favour of Kennedy s 
action in blockading Cuba, without appar¬ 
ently even considering the evidence that 
Kennedy exaggerated the threat froni the 
Soviet missiles and bombers. Much of this 
evidence was published in Peace News on 
November 23, but in addition it should be 
remembered that the US has a vast^ su^- 
rioritv in nuclear rocketry; that it has 
nuclear bases all round the Soviet Union; 
that many of these bases are “ offensive 
in the same way that the Cuban bases were; 
and that if the 40-odd missiles in Cuba can 
avoid America’s early-warning system, so 
too the 80-odd missiles on America’s polaris 
submarines can get round Russia’s radar 
net. 


eulogy of President Kennedy’s action. In 
his address in Paris last week he said: 


Our answer to these sceptics must begin, 
I think, by asking them to look at what 
the US was actually firm about in Cuba. 
It was firm . . . about the Soviet strategic 
weapons in Cuba which, in the American 
view, were offensive because they were 
good only for the first strike. Had the 
missiles been put in place they would 
have changed seriously the balance of 
nuclear power in the world.” 


In East Anglia there are far more missiles 
than there were in Cuba, each of which, 
because of its slow fuelling time and ex¬ 
treme exposure, is good only for an offen¬ 
sive strike. It is depressing to see so dis¬ 
tinguished a columnist as Walter Lippmann 
completely ignore the comparison. 


Even Walter Lippman has joined in the 


Austrian students 
against the bomb 


The Austrian Union of Socialist Highschool 
pupils decided this autumn to make the 
fight against nuclear weapons one of its 
chief principles, and to incorporate the 
CND badge into its blue uniform. The 
adult organisation, the Austrian socialist 
party, is very lethargic on matters of dis¬ 
armament, but is letting the socialist 
students campaign on the slogan tight 
against atomic death” because this is very 
popular. 


All of this would hardly be worth saying 
except that the same double standards and 
deception are still being used over Cuba. 
Not a single paper that we have seen has 
criticised Kennedy for refusing to accept 
inspection of the hostile camps from which 
an invasion of Cuba might be launched. As 
quid pro quo for the inspection of Cuba 
and removal of all strategic weapons this is 
a modest demand. The British papers, 
which doggedly support the Western 
demands at Geneva for inspection, make no 
protest when the West refuses inspection. 


Huxley’s warning 


mr Co« .hlldr.ni . ^ (tom ‘H, Jlaglda.,’ Ih. ptizo-.limlot Poll.h dim 
which was shown at the film-viewing session on November 24. 


Clifford Haigh reports: 

At the film viewing session on November 
24 the greatest interest was reserved, per¬ 
haps, for the American film of the ban 
Francisco to Moscow walk. There was 
doubt almost to the last minute whether the 
film would be available, and its arrival in 
time was a stroke of good fortune for 
organisers and viewers alike. It is a sober, 
balanced record of the march, making no 
pretence to offer “all the answers and 
calculated, if shown to a neutral audience, 
to make converts. 


Archbishop speaks 


Aldous Huxley, speaking in a symposium 
on The Prospects for Democracy, 1963-73, 
held by the Centre for the Study of Demo¬ 
cratic Institutions in Santa Barbara, Cali¬ 
fornia, last weekend, said that in the next 


ten years two-thirds of the human race is 
lilcrdv to po from Dovertv to “ social unrest. 


In Everyman, another film of American 
origin, recording the construction of Eveiy- 
man I and the support that was given to the 
crew when they were arrested, it was re¬ 
freshing to hear one or two good tunes that 
the devil hasn’t got - a pleasant change 
from the mournful howls that are so often 
heard in films of this genre. The Magician, 
designed to show the influence of military 
toys on the minds of young children, has 
the real professional touch; it is a Polish 
film that won the Gran Premio in the recent 
Bergamo Festival. Many viewers will have 
seen Children of the Ashes, which examines 
conditions in Hiroshima today; it was shown 
by the BBC on Easter Day. Strangers to 


Hope, the record of Quaker relief and re¬ 
habilitation work for Algerian refugees, is 
one of the best and most skilfully directed 
films about the refugee problem. T/ie First 
Priority is another production to be strongly 
recommended, with its plain but inspiring 
account of the work done by the Food and 
Agriculture Organisation of the UN, includ¬ 
ing Freedom From Hunger projects. The 
rest of the programme must go unmen¬ 
tioned for reasons of space - all except 
Unseen Valley, the film about blindness in 
Northern Rhodesia, made by Stephen P^t 
for the Royal Commonwealth Society for 
the Blind. This will stick longest m the 
memory of one viewer at least. 


Most of the films are distributed by Con¬ 
cord Films Council, 154 C^rbyn St., 
London, N.4, and some others by Contem- 
porary Films Ltd., 14 Soho Square, Londor^ 
W 1 The First Priority is distnbuted by 
the Freedom from Hunger Campaign, 17 
Northumberland Avenue, London, 

A series of evening viewing sessions is to be 
held in Rooms 7, 8 and 9 at Friends Hoiwe 
on January 25, February 22 and March 29. 


Clifford Haigh is editor of “The Friend.”' 
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According to US government authorities, a 
war fought on these polite lines would kill 
between 18 million and 111 million people 
in the US alone. What such a war would 
do to Europe, and especially Britain, which 
has the highest concentration of nuclear 
bases of any area in the world, has not 
been publicly announced. 

Seven basic criticisms of the McNaniara 
plan must be made, and should be voiced 
loudly in this country and elsewhere: 

<1) Counter-force is essentially a first-strike 
strategy. It does not make much sense to 
attack the enemy’s missiles if they are 
already off the ground. Hence the present 


“ As long as the United States is com¬ 
mitted to a strategy which demands accu¬ 
rate intelligence of Soviet military dis¬ 
positions they must expect the Soviet 
Union to use this American need to 
justify their own unplacable attitude to¬ 
wards territorial inspection as a condition 
of nuclear or general disarmament.” 

(4) Counter-force would probably increase 
the radiation hazard in a thermo-nuclear 
war. To destroy towns and civilian popula¬ 
tions bombs would be exploded at a con¬ 
siderable height and would do most of their 
damage by blast and fire. Bombs exploded 
high up cause very little fall-out. But in a 
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riority in nuclear rocketry; that it has 
nuclear bases all round the Soviet Union; 
that many of these bases are “ offensive 
in the same way that the Cuban bases were; 
and that if the 40-odd missiles in Cuba can 
avoid America’s early-warning system, so 
too the 80-odd missiles on America’s polaris 
submarines can get round Russia’s radar 
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War toys and children: a scene from ‘The Magician,’ the prize-winning Polish film 
which was shown at the film-viewing session on November 24. 
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tinguished a columnist as Walter Lippmann 
completely ignore the comparison. 
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students campaign on the slogan fight 
against atomic death” because this is very 
popular. 


All of this would hardly be worth saying 
except that the same double standards and 
deception are still being used over Cuba. 
Not a single paper that we have seen has 
criticised Kennedy for refusing to accept 
inspection of the hostile camps from which 
an invasion of Cuba might be launched. As 
quid pro quo for the inspection of Cuba 
and removal of all strategic weapons this is 
a m.odest demand The British papers, 
which doggedly support the Western 
demands at Geneva for inspection, make no 
protest when the West refuses inspection. 


Archbishop speaks 

Archbishop Roberts, of Bombay, who has 
long been in favour of recognition of con¬ 
scientious objectors in all countries, spoke 
recently at the Vatican Council in favour 
of setting up a committee of experts to 
assist theologians in the practical applica¬ 
tion of Catholic principles in the nuclear 
age. He said that the Vatican Council 
offered an excellent opportunity to discuss 
Gandhian techniques of non-violent resist¬ 
ance. 


Aldous Huxley, speaking in a symposium 
on The Prospects for Democracy, 1963-73, 
held by the Centre for the Study of Demo¬ 
cratic Institutions in Santa Barbara, Cali¬ 
fornia, last weekend, said that in the next 
ten years two-thirds of the human race is 
likely to go from poverty to “ social unrest, 
through chaos, to dictatorship, possibly of 
the Communist Party, more probably of 
generals and colonels.” For the industrial¬ 
ised countries he predicted that unless “ we 
break out of the ideological prison of our 
nationalist and militarist culture we may 
find ourselves compelled by the military 
consequences of our science and technology 
to descend into the steel and concrete 
dungeons of total and totalitarian civil 
defence.” 


At the film viewing session on November 
24, the greatest interest was reserved, per¬ 
haps, for the American film of the San 
Francisco to Moscow walk. There was 
doubt almost to the last minute whether the 
film would be available, and its arrival in 
time was a stroke of good fortune for 
organisers and viewers alike. It is a sober, 
balanced record of the march, making no 
pretence to offer “all the answers” and 
calculated, if shown to a neutral audience, 
to make converts. 

In Everyman, another film of American 
origin, recording the construction of Every¬ 
man I and the support that was given to the 
crew when they were arrested, it was re¬ 
freshing to hear one or two good tunes that 
the devil hasn’t got - a pleasant change 
from the mournful howls that are so often 
heard in films of this genre. The Magician, 
designed to show the influence of military 
toys on the minds of young children, has 
the real professional touch; it is a Polish 
film that won the Gran Premio in the recent 
Bergamo Festival. Many viewers will have 
seen Children of the Ashes, which examines 
conditions in Hiroshima today; it was shown 
by the BBC on Easter Day. Strangers to 


Hope, the record of Quaker relief and re¬ 
habilitation work for Algerian refugees, is 
one of the best and most skilfully directed 
films about the refugee problem. The First 
Priority is another production to be strongly 
recommended, with its plain but inspiring 
account of the work done by the Food and 
Agriculture Organisation of the UN, includ¬ 
ing Freedom From Hunger projects. The 
rest of the programme must go unmen¬ 
tioned for reasons of space - all except 
Unseen Valley, the film about blindness in 
Northern Rhodesia, made by Stephen P^t 
for the Royal Commonwealth Society for 
the Blind. This will stick longest m the 
memory of one viewer at least. 

Most of the films are distributed by Con¬ 
cord Films Council, 154 (>rbyn St, 
London, N.4, and some others by Contem¬ 
porary Films Ltd., 14 Soho Square London, 
W.l. The First Priority is distributed by 
the Freedom from Hunger Campaign 17 
Northumberland Avenue, London, W.CX 
A series of evening viewing sessions is to be 
held in Rooms 7, 8 and 9 at Friends’ House 
on January 25, February 22 and March 29. 

aifford Haigh is editor of “The Friend.’^ 


THE 

COMMON 
MARKET 


a challenge to 
unilateralists 


folk song party ‘^reat misgivings’ 

^ On November 27 Emrys Hughes as 


at the Peanuts Club, 213 Bishopsgate, 
E.J., on Thursday, December 13, from 
7.30 p.m. to 11 p.m. Singers: julie 
Mitchell, Roy Knott, John Kane, Dave 
Burke, Frank Taylor, John Dawe. 
Licensed bar. Tickets 2s. 6d.; all pro¬ 
ceeds to 

STEPNEY OLD AGE PENSIONERS 

Organised by the East London Working 
Group - Committee of 100 


On November 27 Emrys Hughes asked in 
the House of Commons : “ Is the Prime 
Minister aware that some people have great 
misgivings about the policy of the Govern¬ 
ment in rushing arms to India when they 
did not know very much of what the quarrel 
was about ? - (Hop, Members ♦ “ Oh*”) Is 
the rijjht hon. gentleman aware that many 
people will regard the burdening of the half- 
starved Indian peasants with another burden 
of armaments as a great departure from the 
policy of Mahatma Gandhi who defeated 
the British oppressors without violence or 
arms 7 ” 


•< Without a policy for a European campaign now, and the shape of » 

in the future campaigners are left with two alternatives. They can ignore the EEC 

and seem irrelevant Or they can oppose the EEC and suffer conclusive defeat for 

all their nolicies if we go in nevertheless. ^ ^ 

“ For thLe reasons I have tried to examine the implications of the Condon Marke 
for unilateralists- to propose a policy for a European campaign which is relevant 
wir: “ .h’. Market ,»d to .ketch o«, . po.tt.ve, 

neutralist vision of Europe to be opposed to that oi the EriL.. • « 

“ rhifis not a treatise on the Common Market. Nor at the other extreme is it a 
campaigning manual. It is an attempt to work out some of the basic theory "^essa^ 
before we can start creating a real European movement. It does not argue the case 
for unilateralism or non-violent action, as such, and is written mainly for campaigners. 
fhouS t “’ally expresses a British point of view, I hope it will also be relevant 
Jor campaigners in other countries, and it has been written wah the forthcoming 
international disarmament conference m London (lanuary, 196^ m mmd. 

April Carter in the preface to The Common Market. 
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PEARL HARBOUR from page 3 


that all the others were simply stupid or 
indifferent. 

This is not true, and interestingly enough 
the Japanese were perhaps the first to em¬ 
phasise that the stupidity thesis will not 
hold water. They maintained that nobody 
reading their codes for months before Pearl 
Harbour could have been stupid enough 
not to know that the attack would come 
there. They were right. Those top officers 
who knew about the threat of war but 
failed to warn Pearl Harbour were victims 
of what the social psychologists call the 
situational set-up which controlled their 
outlook and directed their thoughts, espe¬ 
cially after October, 1941, towards the Far 
East as the place of danger. 

The threatening Japanese task force move¬ 
ments known to Washington were all in 
that area. Even as late as December 1, 
Roosevelt seems to have shared this view, 
for bn that date he ordered three little 
ships, fitted out to fly the American flag, to 
move out in front of a Japanese task force 
and to get fired upon. This would give him 
the all-essential attack on the American flag 
which he so desperately needed to fulfil his 
campaign pledges not to enter a war unless 
attacked and to unite the country behind 
him when he did go to war. 

Even Admiral Kimmel at Pearl Harbour 
was not there to keep a fleet safely con¬ 
centrated and inactive awaiting an attack. 
His task was to inspect, prepare, and dis¬ 
patch our Pacific naval forces to the mid- 
Pacific and Far East to get ready for war 
there in accordance with a naval war plan 
worked out months before. He knew little 
about the Japanese war plans and nothing 
about the many intercepted messages pin¬ 
pointing the attack on Pearl Harbour. He 
did not even know that Hull, the Secretary 
of State, had sent an ultimatum to Japan 
on November 26. The few so-called warn¬ 
ings sent to him and Short after November 
26 made both of them feel all the more 
convinced that Washington had no sus¬ 
picion whatever that the Japanese would 
attack Pearl Harbour. 

Kimmel had, fortunately, sent the more im¬ 
portant units in the Pacific fleet, the heavy 
cruisers, carriers, and many destroyers, out 
of Pearl Harbour westward to get ready for 
battles around Wake, Midway and the Far 


Navy Knox, not knowing of this ban, 
ordered that a clear warning should be sent 
to Kimmel on Saturday night, but it was 
suppressed and never sent. 

When the attack finally came a little after 
1 p.m., Washington time, on Sunday, Dec¬ 
ember 7, Roosevelt and Marshall were 
greatly relieved, although Roosevelt was 
shocked when he learned that the damage 
to the fleet was far greater than he ex¬ 
pected. As Knox observed, “ he expected 
to get hit but not hurt."’ The bad guessep 
who had steadfastly looked for an attack in 
the Far East were stunned. Both the con¬ 
spirators and the bad guessers immediately 
felt it necessary to conceal their respon¬ 
sibility. 

This precipitated the most scandalous and 
despicable procedure that had involved high 
officials in any civilised country since the 
Dreyfus affair in France at the turn of the 
century, and in many ways the Washington 
scandal was more reprehensible. In the 
case of Dreyfus only one person suffered 
humiliation and punishment, and his life 
was spared. In the attempt to cover up the 
responsibility for failing to warn Pearl Har¬ 
bour the courageous and competent com¬ 
manders there were retired from service 
and were smeared and humiliated for years. 
They have still not been cleared of incom¬ 
petence and wrong-doing in the public mind 
because the materials published to absolve 
or whitewash those responsible for Pearl 
Harbour have greatly exceeded those set¬ 
ting forth the facts, and they have been 
read by far more people. Secretary Knox 
cleared them immediately after he had 
visited Pearl Harbour following the attack, 
but Roosevelt suppressed his report. 

The moral depravity exhibited by those 
who sought to obscure the guilt in Wash¬ 
ington was as extreme as that shown by 
those who plotted and executed the false 
charges against Dreyfus. While many were 
involved in the scandalous plot to white¬ 
wash the guilty, the leading figures below 
Roosevelt were Stimson, the Secretary for 
War, and Marshall. 

Finally, while there was more bungling, 
hysteria, misjudgment and uncertainty in¬ 
volved in the failure to warn Short and 
Kimmel than any deliberate attempt to 
black out Pearl Harbour, except on the part 
of Roosevelt and Marshall, there was none 






worked out months before. He knew little 
about the Japanese war plans and nothing 
about the many intercepted messages pin¬ 
pointing the attack on Pearl Harbour. He 
did not even know that Hull, the Secretary 
of State, had sent an ultimatum to Japan 
on November 26. The few so-called warn¬ 
ings sent to him and Short after November 
26 made both of them feel all the more 
convinced that Washington had no sus¬ 
picion whatever that the Japanese would 
attack Pearl Harbour. 

Kimmel had, fortunately, sent the more im¬ 
portant units in the Pacific fleet, the heavy 
cruisers, carriers, and many destroyers, out 
of Pearl Harbour westward to get ready for 
battles around Wake, Midway and the Far 
East. Most of his submarines had been 
sent to Seattle to be prepared for war far 
away from Pearl Harbour. This pattern of 
activities, which had been going on for 
months, apparently made Kimmel less con¬ 
cerned for the moment about the traditional 
item in our Pacific naval strategy, to the 
effect that if the Japanese did ever make 
war on the United States it would start with 
an attempt to destroy our Pacific fleet. 

The cryptanalysts and translators who were 
decoding and reading the Japanese mes¬ 
sages, such as Commanders Safford and 
Kramer in the Navy and Colonels Sadtler 
and Schukraft in the Army Signal Corps, 
and men in Army and Navy Intelligence 
like Colonel Bratton and Commander Mc¬ 
Collum, were convinced as early as Nov¬ 
ember 27 that Short and Kimmel should be 
explicitly warned. But they were either un¬ 
able to get the information and recom¬ 
mendations up to the top levels that had 
authority to send out warnings, or could 
not get these high officers to pay careful 
attention to the material if it did get to 
them. Especially notorious in this regard 
was Admiral Turner, Chief of Naval War 
Plans, who killed two clear warnings to 
Admiral Kimmel that McCollum had pre¬ 
pared and which would most certainly have 
averted the Pearl Harbour disaster. 

When, at least as early as December 4, 
Roosevelt was informed that the attack 
would be on Pearl Harbour, he passed the 
information on to Marshall, who was ex¬ 
tremely close and subservient to Roosevelt. 
From the 4th onward nobody could send 
any warnings to the Pacific or Far East 
without Marshall’s consent. When on 
Saturday afternoon, the 6th, it looked as 
though war would come at any moment, 
Marshall disappeared and could not have 
been found if anybody except Roosevelt 
had wished to send a warning message. 
Alarmed by the information that came in 
on Saturday afternoon^ Secretary of the 


visited Pearl Harbour following the attack, 
but Roosevelt suppressed his report. 

The moral depravity exhibited by those 
who sought to obscure the guilt in Wash¬ 
ington was as extreme as that shown by 
those who plotted and executed the false 
charges against Dreyfus. While many were 
involved in the scandalous plot to white¬ 
wash the guilty, the leading figures below 
Roosevelt were Stimson, the Secretary for 
War, and Marshall. 

Finally, while there was more bungling, 
hysteria, mis judgment and uncertainty in¬ 
volved in the failure to warn Short and 
Kimmel than any deliberate attempt to 
black out Pearl Harbour, except on the part 
of Roosevelt and Marshall, there was none 
of this lack of deliberate intent in the as 
yet successful whitewashing of those re¬ 
sponsible for the Pearl Harbour scandal. 
All the steps taken were deliberate, inten¬ 
tional and persistent. They began with the 
Roberts Commission and ended in the Con¬ 
gressional Investigation. 

Few Americans have ever heard of this 
aspect of the Pearl Harbour scandal. The 
culprits remain unpunished. Many of them 
were signally rewarded for their services in 
concealing the truth, destroying incriminat¬ 
ing documents, assisting the preparation of 
misinformation, and promoting malicious 
deceptions. Few who told the truth received 
promotions. 

Only a handful of those involved in the 
episode stuck by the truth, and almost with¬ 
out exception these were men who had been 
engaged in intercepting and reading the 
Japanese messages and had vainly tried to 
get their superiors to take account of the 
information contained therein. Even some 
in these lower or operation echelons were 
intimidated into falsifying their testimony. 

I suggested at the outset that the main 
lesson to be drawn from the Pearl Harbour 
scandal today is its revelation of the per¬ 
sonal and political ambitions, the con¬ 
spiracies, the situational stereotypes, the 
martial passions which made a successful 
surprise attack possible. It is obvious that 
such evils, errors, and weaknesses must not 
be allov/ed to prevail in controlling the 
politics and military technology of our 
thermo-nuclear age if there is to be any 
real hope of human survival. This warning 
cannot be too often repeated, and it has 
never been more cogent or more needed 
than on the twenty-first anniversary of 
Pearl Harbour, which comes so soon after 
the near-disastrous Cuban crisis. 

Next week we shall publish a comment on 
Dr. Barnes’s article by William Neumann, 
Professor of History at Goucher College, 
Baltimore. 
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PLEASE SEND SOON 


No child on earth should 
go hungry at Christmas.. 
“two months old with 
malnutrition”... “even 
the grown ups have little 
more than a starvation 
diet”... “no food, no 
house”. Send the most 
wonderful gift of all, the 
chance to live. Please, 
please send quickly ... 
PAX 

Famine Relief, 

c/o Barclays Baiik Ltd, 

Oxford. 
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Amsterdam conference 

I hope that Peace News will carry a third 
report on the Amsterdam conference, be¬ 
cause I am sure Peace News readers will 
wish to read brief accounts of the state of 
the movement in each of the countries re¬ 
presented at the conference. A considerable 
amount of time, both during the actual con¬ 
ference and in the course of informal dis¬ 
cussions, was devoted to individuals describ¬ 
ing what the anti-war movements were cur¬ 
rently doing in their own countries. 

Two quite important decisions were made 
by the conference on practical issues which 
Hugh Brock did not mention in his reports. 
The first was that efforts should be made in 
each country represented to organise Crisis 
Contingents (which would work as closely 
as possible together). These Crisis Contin¬ 
gents would be teams of people, preferably 
quite large, not just token teams, which 
would at a time of acute crisis be trans¬ 
ported rapidly to the actual conflict situa¬ 
tion, there to attempt to engage in non¬ 
violent resistance to end the conflict and 
stop war. Such contingents, if and when 
organised, could be of great potential signi¬ 
ficance in the anti-war movement. 

The other important decision related to 
Easter, 1963. A delegate from the West 
German Easter March Committee reported 
that this committee is proposing that the 
European Federation Against Nuclear Arms 
should next Easter try to organise marches 
both in West Germany and other NATO 
countries and in East Europe, especially 
Poland and Czechoslovakia. These marches 
should be oriented towards disengagement 
and achieving such proposals as the Rapacki 
plan. The Amsterdam conference, after 
some discussion, passed resolutions recom- 


Keep it short! 

People often send us very long letters. This 
Is a silly thing to do, because a long letter 
has less chance of being printed than a 
short one, unless it is cut. It is also selfish, 
because if we print a long letter we have to 
leave someone else’s letter out to make 
room for it, or else waste a lot of time cut¬ 
ting it. Remember, 100 words take up two 
inches of column space; so please try and 
keep your letters down to 250-300 words - 
that is. if vou’re tvDinc. one side of quarto 




mending (a) that efforts to stimulate East 
European Easter marches should be made 
via sympathetic individuals rather than gov¬ 
ernment (or quasi-government) officials; (b) 
that these marches both in East and West 
Europe should not demand a negotiated 
treaty on disengagement but that their re¬ 
spective governments should at once em¬ 
bark on unilaterally implementing plans for 
disengagement. It was recommended that 
one of the slogans for the marches should 
be: “Disengagement begins at home.” 

Pat Arrowsmith, 

Field Secretary, 

Committee of 100, 

13 Goodwin Street, 

London, N.4. 

Witney CND 

The newly formed Witney Nuclear Disarm¬ 
ament Committee wishes to make it quite 
clear that whatever the national policy of 
CND, we in Witney stand for unilateralism 
in each and every country. Although the 
last conference did by a small majority 
rescind the Crewe resolution, nevertheless it 
also instructed the executive to work for the 
building of unilateralist movements in each 
country, Though CND is no longer nation¬ 
ally specifically committed to demanding 
unilateralism from Russia and America, we 
have never said that it does not so wish 
them to disarm; therefore it cannot be said 
that this dilution of CND policy stems from 
conference decision. 

Carole Pateman, 

Secretary, Witney Nuclear Disarmament 
Committee, 

32 Lancut Road, 

Witney, Oxon. 

Students 

Discrimination against CND and left-wing 
societies in colleges is, I fear, rather more 
widespread than your recent correspondents 
realise. Often those in power will descend 
to ridiculous depths to ensure compliance 
with their precepts of how societies should 
behave. 

Recently the CND society in this college 
was refused permission to join in the march 
to Plas Penrhyn to thank Lord Russell, on 
the grounds that the march was a demon¬ 
stration, and therefore liable to bring the 
college into disrepute. 

The situation would not be so ridiculous if 


Letters to 
the Editor 

could not go in a body, six people could; 
and while one authority refused permission 
for any but the delegation of six to go, an¬ 
other authority allowed people to go, with 
no questions asked. 

There would be more respect for the chief 
“ authority ” if he were not known to be 
very anti-CND, allowing his feehngs to 
enter his decisions. 

Name and address withheld. 

Militarism in schools 

It is in schools that the basis of a non¬ 
violent society can be established. It is in 
schools, therefore, that military indoctrina¬ 
tion must most vigorously be opposed by 
peace propaganda. This is a field of activity 
largely ignored by anti-militarist politics. 
Until its significance is recognised each new 
generation will be as submissive to the 
principle of war as the last, and wars will 
go on happening. 

One of the most powerful agents of rnilitary 
propaganda in secondary schools is the 
Cadet Training Corps for one or other of 
the armed services. They are recruiting 
bodies for the services and have powerful 
facilities for associating murder with excite¬ 
ment and respectability. 

Wars are no longer fought by infantrymen 
with rifles, yet cadets are taught to march 
and use a gun. The significance of these 
activities is that they encourage the idea 
that there are circumstances in which it is 
permissible to kill a man. There are no 
such circumstances. Cadet Corps are a 
threat to peace. 

This term at our school we have published 
three duplicated leaflets against the Cadet 
Corps and eleven against war in general. In 
all we have distributed over 2,500 leaflets. 
We have sent lengthy written protests to the 
headmaster and governors, which have, of 
course, been rejected, though seven members 
of the corps have resigned their positions. 
We have heckled a senior officer who came 
to give a lecture of indoctrination to the 
corps; our questions were answered unsatis¬ 
factorily. We have delivered three anti-war 
lectures to various school societies and held 
a successful meeting of our own 
Our activities have been banned, but we 
consider that our campaign has not been 
entirely in vain. The method of personal 
influence is still open to us and we shall 
keep up the pressure of general anti-war 
propaganda. 


should be encouraged and assisted by peace 
organisations. Leaflets should be published. 
Protests should be delivered to educational 
authorities Christian denominations should 
be urged not to allow Cadet Corps in their 
schools. This indoctrination of youth for 
mass murder must be stopped. 

Name and address withheld. 

Appreciated 

I appreciate your coverage of such matters 
as Cuba, Rhodesia, S.-W. Africa, etc. I 
would think that it is for these matters plus 
ban-the-bomb activities that folk here sub¬ 
scribe to your paper. 

Ella Brown^ 

45 Birkdale Road, 

Auckland, N.5, 

New Zealand. 

Past retirement 

I am presently engaged upon the problem 
of providing suitable employment and re¬ 
creation for those who, whilst past retire¬ 
ment, are nevertheless very active. 

I should be very grateful to hear from any 
reader of Peace News who could help me 
with any information upon this^ problem 
and the existence of any organisation or 
association concerned with this work. 

John B. Linsie, 

15 Burnham Avenue, 

Buniage, 

Manchester 19. 

^iiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiniiiiin !!niini!!iiiiiiniiiii iiiiiiiiii 

M “ Glory to God in the highest, and on g 
= earth peace, good will towards meni” = 
S St. Luke 2, V. 14. ^ 

S Christmas is here once again. Christ- ^ 
^ mas, we say, is especially for the ^ 
= children. We want them to enjoy it, § 
S this year, next year, and in all the g 
= years to come. But unless we work g 
= for “ Peace on earth and goodwill = 
IS towards men ” there will be no ^ 
S Christmas for cur children, no future ^ 
3 for them at all. 3 

§ The Peace Pledge Union is working H 
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The other important decision related to 
Easter, 1963. A delegate from the West 
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that this committee is proposing that the 
European Federation Against Nuclear Arms 
should next Easter try to organise marches 
both in West Germany and other NATO 
countries and in East Europe, especially 
Poland and Czechoslovakia. These marches 
should be oriented towards disengagement 
and achieving such proposals as the Rapacki 
plan. The Amsterdam conference, after 
some discussion, passed resolutions recom- 
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ament Committee wishes to make it quite 
clear that whatever the national policy of 
CND, we in Witney stand for unilateralism 
in each and every country. Although the 
last conference did by a small majority 
rescind the Crewe resolution, nevertheless it 
also instructed the executive to work for the 
building of unilateralist movements in each 
country. Though CND is no longer nation¬ 
ally specifically committed to demanding 
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have never said that it does not so wish 
<hem to disarm; therefore it cannot be said 
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conference decision. 
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Secretary, Witney Nuclear Disjarmament 
Committee, 

32 Lancut Road, 
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is a silly thing to do, because a long letter 
has less chance of being printed than a 
short one, unless it is cut. It is also selfish, 
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leave someone else’s letter out to make 
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Discrimination against CND and left-wing 
societies in colleges is, I fear, rather more 
widespread than your recent correspondents 
realise. Often those in power will descend 
to ridiculous depths to ensure compliance 
with their precepts of how societies should 
behave. 


Recently the CND society in this college 
was refused permission to join in the march 
to Plas Penrhyn to thank Lord Russell, on 
the grounds that the march was a demon¬ 
stration, and therefore liable to bring the 
college into disrepute. 

The situation would not be so ridiculous if 
it weren't for the fact that, while 28 people 


It is in schools that the basis of a non¬ 
violent society can be established. It is in 
schools, therefore, that military indoctrina¬ 
tion must most vigorously be opposed by 
peace propaganda. This is a field of activity 
largely ignored by anti-militarist politics. 
Until 'its significance is recognised each new 
generation will be as submissive to the 
principle of war as the last, and wars will 
go on happening. 

One of the most powerful agents of military 
propaganda in secondary schools is the 
Cadet Training Corps for one or other of 
the armed services. They are recruiting 
bodies for the services and have powerful 
facilities for associating murder with excite¬ 
ment and respectability. 

Wars are no longer fought by infantrymen 
with rifles, yet cadets are taught to march 
and use a gun. The significance of these 
activities is that they encourage the idea 
that there are circumstances in which it is 
permissible to kill a man. There are no 
such circumstances. Cadet Corps are a 
threat to peace. 

This term at our school we have published 
three duplicated leaflets against the Cadet 
Corps and eleven against war in general. In 
all we have distributed over 2,500 leaflets. 
We have sent lengthy written protests to the 
headmaster and governors, which have of 
course, been rejected, though seven members 
of the corps have resigned their positions. 
We have heckled a senior officer who came 
to give a lecture of indoctrination to the 
corps; our questions were answered unsatis¬ 
factorily. We have delivered three anti-war 
lectures to various school societies and held 
a successful meeting of our own 
Our activities have been banned, but we 
consider that our campaign has not been 
entirely in vain. The method of personal 
influence is still open to us and we shall 
keep up the pressure of general anti-war 
propaganda. . . , 

All resistance to the Cadet Corps in schools 
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Past retirement 

1 am presently engaged upon the problem 
of providing suitable employment and re¬ 
creation for those who, whilst past retire¬ 
ment, are nevertheless very active. 

I should be very grateful to hear from any 
reader of Peace News who could help me 
with any information upon this problem 
and the existence of any organisation or 
association concerned with this work. 

John B. IJnsie, 

15 Burnham Avenue, 

Burnage, 

Manchester 19. 
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stop war. Such contingents, if and when 
organised, could be of great potential signi¬ 
ficance in the anti-war movement. 


The other important decision related to 
Easter, 1963. A delegate from the West 
German Easter March Committee reported 
that this committee is proposing that the 
European Federation Against Nuclear Arms 
should next Easter try to organise marches 
both in West Germany and other NATO 
countries and in East Europe, especially 
Poland and Czechoslovakia. These marches 
should be oriented towards disengagement 
and achieving such proposals as the Rapacki 
plan. The Amsterdam conference, after 
some discussion, passed resolutions recom- 
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Witney, Oxon. 
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bodies for the services and have powerrui 
facilities for associating murder with excite¬ 
ment and respectability. 

Wars are no longer fought by infantrymen 
with rifles, yet cadets are taught to march 
and use a gun. The significance of these 
activities is that they encourage the idea 
that there are circumstances m which it is 
permissible to kill a man '^ere are no 
such circumstances. Cadet Corps ai e a 
threat to peace. .... 

This term at our school we have published 
three duplicated leaflets against the Cadet 
Corps and eleven against war in general n 
all we have distributed over 2,500 leaflets. 
We have sent lengthy written protests to the 
headmaster and governors, which have ot 
course been rejected, though seven members 
of the corps have resigned their positions. 
We have heckled a senior officer who came 
to give a lecture of indoctrination to the 
corps; our questions were answered unsatis¬ 
factorily. We have delivered three anti-war 
lectures to various school societies and held 
a successful meeting of our own 
Our activities have been banned, but we 
consider that our campaign has not been 
entirely in vain. The method of persona 
influence is still open to us and we shall 
keep up the pressure of general anti-war 

ISl^resistance to the Cadet Corps in schools 


reader of Peace News who could help me 
with any information upon this problem 
and the existence of any organisation or 
association concerned with this work. 

John B. Linsie, 

15 Burnham Avenue, 

Burnage, 

Manchester 19. 


1 “ Glory to God in the highest, and on ^ 
I earth peace, good will towards mem” | 
1 St. Luke 2, V. 14. § 

1 Christmas is here once again. Christ- = 
H mas, we say, is especially for the ^ 
i children. We want them to enjoy it, | 
1 this year, next year, and in all the | 
1 years to come. But unless we work g 
M for “ Peace on earth and goodwill = 
3 towards men ” there will be no ^ 

1 Christmas for cur children, no future £ 
3 S 

3 for them at all. = 


Steps Towards 


I The Peace Pledge Union is working = 
i for peace, for the total abolition of g 
i all war. Many of its members are § 
S men and women who responded to ^ 


Your proposed alternative to CND’s ‘‘ 
Towards Peace” (a united campaign by the 
unilateralist movement against civil defence) 
surely ignores the major difficulties and 
dangers of the post-Cuba situation. It is 
time that the disarmament movement in 
Britain realised that it is not operating in a 
vacuum and that it must concern itself with 
the realities of the political situation in the 
world. 


‘‘ Steps Towards Peace,” far from being im¬ 
precise or vague, are concrete realistic pro¬ 
posals designed to meet a very dangerous 
situation. They are aimed directly at the 
post-crisis world and are intended as a 
direct intervention in the international 
debate. 


US arms budget. Six billion dollars have 
been appropriated to expand the Minute- 
man, Polaris and 15-minute alert pro¬ 
grammes. The Russian reaction to the 
counterforce strategy may well be a similar 
move to a first strike strategy and a vastly 
expanded missile build-up. Indeed, Mc¬ 
Namara, the US Defence Secretary, is re¬ 
ported by the Times Washington corres¬ 
pondent as welcoming a further round oi 
Soviet rearmament. If this happens there 
will be a further spiral upwards in nuclear 
artillery and towards a nuclear war. 


is ready to abandon her Jupiter bases in 
Turkey. A solution of the Berlin problem 
could be reached. The British deterrent 
may cease to exist if Skybolt fails to arrive. 
The European deterrent may be stillborn. 


Choices will be made over the next few 
months which will determine whether we 
move forward into another major increase 
in nuclear arms and in nuclear powers, or 
whether, in the light of the dangers revealed 
in the Cuba situation and on the borders 
of India and China, we can at last move 
into the first stages of disarmament and the 
reduction and limitation of nuclear arms. 
Which choice is made may well d^end 
upon how much pressure can be brought on 
the key issues by the disarmament move¬ 
ments. 

The Cuba crisis must been seen in the con¬ 
text of the new American doctrine ot 
“ counterforce.” This is implicitly a first 


A second danger is the establishment of a 
third major nuclear power. It is clear that 
both the US and the USSR are opposed to 
this, whether it is based on a Fren^/ 
German Force de Frappe or on a NAiU 
nuclear force with some form of joint corn- 
mand and control structure. But the Ameri¬ 
can anxiety to build up conventional forces 
in Europe may well involve some co^es- 
sions to nuclear ambitions in France, Ger¬ 
many and in Britain. This, particularly it 
it involves Western Germany (and West 
German troops are already being trained to 
use weapons with nuclear warheads), will 
rule out inevitably any solution of the Ger¬ 
man and Berlin problem, probably any 
agreement on a test-ban treaty and cer¬ 
tainly any progress towards the first stage 
of disarmament and the limitation and re¬ 
duction of nuclear arms. 


These changes are all in themselves small. 
Altogether they amount to a total change 
in the arms race and the Cold War. They 
depend on complex arguments. CND can 
only effect the choices that are to be made 
if the movement is prepared to intervene 
in detail presenting a complex alternative 
programme. 

What is needed is concentrated pressure by 
public opinion on governments, political 
parties, and disarmament negotiations for a 
breakthrough. The steps provide a frame¬ 
work within which this pressure can be 
brought to bear, and around which more 
detailed solutions can be worked out. Such 
pressure for many of the steps could be 
mobilised on a far wider front than ever 
before. But this is only possible if the 
movement in Britain realises its responsi¬ 
bilities and accepts its role in the new situa¬ 
tion To concern ourselves with British 
civil defence in this situation would be to 
fiddle while the world burns. 


i Dick Sheppard's call in the 1930s 
= “ To renounce War and never sanc- 
= tion or support another.” They have 
S worked unceasingly through the bitter 
3 disappointments of the war years and 
i through one crisis after another, and 
1 they are no longer young. If the 
= work is to proceed with the same 
p vigour as in the past the Movement 
i must have new members. Will you 
§ help ? We all want peace, but if you 
1 are prepared to live and work for it 
^ write now to: The General Secre- 
1 P.P.U., Dick Sheppard House, 

I 6 Endsleigh Street, London, W.C.l, 
3 marking the envelope H.Q.A. 

1 A.E. 


I 





The Campaign must inove consciously an^ 
as strongly as possible into the international 
debate. Far too long it has sat on the side¬ 
lines. 

Peggy Duff, 


y I renounce war and I will ■ 

4 — .rsnATt or sanction another/^ 


:_ U... 











and achieving such proposals as the Rapacki 
plan. The Amsterdam conference, after 
some discussion, passed resolutions recom- 


Keep it short! 

People often send us very long letters. This 
is a silly thing to do, because a long letter 
has less chance of being printed than a 
short one, unless it is cut. It is also selfish, 
because if we print a long letter we have to 
leave someone else’s letter out to make 
room for it, or else waste a lot of time cut¬ 
ting it. Remember, 100 words take up two 
Inches of column space; so please try and 
keep your letters down to 250-300 words - 
that is, if you’re typing, one side of quarto 
paper, double-spaced. 


Witney, Oxon. 

Students 

Discrimination against CND and left-wing 
societies in colleges is, I fear, rather more 
widespread than your recent correspondents 
realise. Often those in power will descend 
to ridiculous depths to ensure compliance 
with their precepts of how societies should 
behave. 

Recently the CND society in this college 
was refused permission to join in the march 
to Plas Penrhyn to thank Lord Russell, on 
the grounds that the march was a demon¬ 
stration, and therefore liable to bring the 
college into disrepute. 

The situation would not be so ridiculous if 
it weren't for the fact that, while 28 people 


Corps and eleven against war in general. In 
all we have distributed over 2,500 leaflets. 
We have sent lengthy written protests to the 
headmaster and governors, which have, of 
course, been rejected, though seven members 
of the corps have resigned their positions. 
We have heckled a senior officer who came 
to give a lecture of indoctrination to the 
corps; our questions were answered unsatis¬ 
factorily. We have delivered three anti-war 
lectures to various school societies and held 
a successful meeting of our own 
Our activities have been banned, hut we 
consider that our campaign has not been 
entirely in vain. The method of personal 
influence is still open to us and we shall 
keep up the pressure of general anti-war 
propaganda. 

All resistance to the Cadet Corps in schools 


‘Steps Towards Peace’ 


Your proposed alternative to CND’s “ Steps 
Towards Peace ” (a united campaign by the 
unilateralist movement against civil defence) 
surely ignores the major difficulties and 
dangers of the post-Cuba situation. It is 
time that the disarmament movement in 
Britain realised that it is not operating in a 
vacuum and that it must concern itself with 
the realities of the political situation in the 
world. 

“ Steps Towards Peace,” far from being im¬ 
precise or vague, are concrete realistic pro¬ 
posals designed to meet a very dangerous 
situation. They are aimed directly at the 
post-crisis world and are intended as a 
direct intervention in the international 
debate. 

Choices will be made over the next few 
months which will determine whether we 
move forward into another major increase 
in nuclear arms and in nuclear powers, or 
whether, in the light of the dangers revealed 
in the Cuba situation and on the borders 
of India and China, we can at last move 
into the first stages of disarmament and the 
reduction and limitation of nuclear arms. 
Which choice is made may well depend 
upon how much pressure can be brought on 
the key issues by the disarmament move¬ 
ments. 

The Cuba crisis must been seen in the con¬ 
text of the new American doctrine of 
“ counterforce.” This is implicitly a first 
strike posture, for there is no point in hit¬ 
ting the enemy’s forces, his missile and air 
bases after the missiles and H-bombers 
have left. It involves in fact the abandon¬ 
ment of the theory of deterrence because it 
is concerned not to deter an enemy attack 
but to win a nuclear war. 

It has already led to a vast increase in the 


US arms budget. Six billion dollars have 
been appropriated to expand the Minute- 
man, Polaris and 15-minute alert pro¬ 
grammes. The Russian reaction to the 
counterforce strategy may well be a similar 
move to a first strike strategy and a vastly 
expanded missile build-up. Indeed, Mc¬ 
Namara, the US Defence Secretary, is re¬ 
ported by the Times Washington corres¬ 
pondent as welcoming a further round of 
Soviet rearmament. If this happens there 
will be a further spiral upwards in nuclear 
artillery and towards a nuclear war. 

A second danger is the establishment of a 
third major nuclear power. It is clear that 
both the US and the USSR are opposed to 
this, whether it is based on a French/ 
German Force de Frappe or on a NATO 
nuclear force with some form of joint coni- 
mand and control structure. But the Ameri¬ 
can anxiety to build up conventional forces 
in Europe may well involve some conces¬ 
sions to nuclear ambitions in France, Ger¬ 
many and in Britain. This, particularly if 
it involves Western Germany (and West 
German troops are already being trained to 
use weapons with nuclear warheads), will 
rule out inevitably any solution of the Ger¬ 
man and Berlin problem, probably any 
agreement on a test-ban treaty and cer¬ 
tainly any progress towards the first stage 
of disarmament and the limitation and re¬ 
duction of nuclear arms. 

But the final decisions on these issues have 
not yet been taken. The choices have still 
to be made. In the meantime there is a real 
possibility of agreement on a test-ban treaty. 
The way is open to nuclear-free ^nes in 
Africa, Latin America, South-East Asia and 
elsewhere. Thor bases are being removed 
from Britain. It is rumoured that the US 


is ready to abandon her Jupiter bases in 
Turkey. A solution of the Berlin problem 
could be reached. The British deterrent 
may cease to exist if Skybolt fails to arrive. 
The European deterrent may be stillborn. 

These changes are all in themselves small. 
Altogether they amount to a total change 
in the arms race and the Cold War. They 
depend on complex arguments. CND can 
only effect the choices that are to be made 
if the movement is prepared to intervene 
in detail presenting a complex alternative 
programme. 

What is needed is concentrated pressure by 
public opinion on governments, political 
parties, and disarmament negotiations for a 
breakthrough. The steps provide a frame¬ 
work within which this pressure can be 
brought to bear, and around which more 
detailed solutions can be worked out. Such 
pressure for many of the steps could be 
mobilised on a far wider front than ever 
before. But this is only possible if the 
movement in Britain realises its responsi¬ 
bilities and accepts its role in the new situa¬ 
tion. To concern ourselves with British 
civil defence in this situation would be to 
fiddle while the world burns. 

The Campaign must move consciously an0 
as strongly as possible into the international 
debate. Far too long it has sat on the side¬ 
lines. 

Peggy Duff, 

2 Carthusian Street 
London, E.C.I. 

Stuart Hall and George Clark have also 
written letters to us about “Steps Towards 
Peace,” which have had to be held over for 
space reasons; they will be in next week’s 
issue. 


^ St. Luke 2, v. 14. p 

= Christmas is here once again. Christ- = 

^ mas, we say, is especially for the p 

S children. We want them to enjoy it, ^ 

p this year, next year, and in all the g 

= years to come. But unless we work g 

E for “ Peace on earth and goodwill = 

3 towards men ” there will be no ^ 

= Christmas for cur children, no future 1 
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3 for them at all. E 

g The Peace Pledge Union is working E 
§ for peace, for the total abolition of g 
§ all war. Many of its members are = 
g men and women who responded to g 
E Dick Sheppard’s call in the 1930s = 
1 “To renounce War and never sane- = 
S tion or support another.” They have 5 
E worked unceasingly through the bitter ^ 
1 disappointments of the war years and ^ 
= through one crisis after another, and = 
E they are no longer young. If the § 
S work is to proceed with the same ^ 

E ^ 

^ vigour as in the past the Movement 3 
= must have new members. Will you p 
P help ? We all want peace, but if you 3 
^ are prepared to live and work for it g 
g write now to : The General Secre- g 
1 tary, P.P.U., Dick Sheppard House, g 

1 6 Endsleigh Street, London, W.C.l, 1 

= marking the envelope H.Q.A. ^ 
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y I renounce wer and I wlH never ■ 
W support or sanction another Z 

This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WCI 
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WEST ABANDONING MANNED BOMBERS? 


The West may within the next few years 
become reliant almost exclusively on mis¬ 
siles for its nuclear striking power, accord¬ 
ing to evidence which has been mounting 
over the last few weeks. 

United Press International reported on 
November 2 that the production of manned 
bombers has stopped completely in the 
United States, Three months ago the last 
B-58 Hustler bomber was completed by 
General Dynamics, and one month ago the 
last B-52 was completed by Boeing and 
delivered to the USAF. These are the only 
types of bombers built during the last few 
years in the US. 


system could be effective. 


In view of the failure of Skybolt and the 
probable phasing out of the manned 
bomber, it is believed that the United States 
may provide Britain with ground-launched 
missiles. The Times Defence Correspondent 
said last Monday that 


ballistic missile in its place, the British 
bombers would cease to be effective as 
soon as Blue Steel, the British weapon, 
becomes obsolete." 


Skybolt, the weapon which was to extend 
the life of existing manned bombers, ap¬ 
pears to be in difficulties. The fifth suc¬ 
cessive failure of Skybolt last week has 
cast doubts over the whole programme, 
and in addition it has been questioned, in 
the magazine Aviation Week^ whether the 
B-52’s wings could be adapted to hold 
Skybolt, and whether Skybolt’s guidance 


The United States Government is believed 
to have suggested that Britain should buy a 
mobile medium-range ballistic missile now 
being developed by the American Air Force, 
The missile, with a range of about 1,500 
miles, is designed to be moved about the 
country by rail or by road. ... It would, 
too, serve to keep Britain in the nuclear 
hierarchy if the current rumours about 
Skybolt prove to herald the end of the 
air-launched ballistic missile and the man¬ 
ned bomber. The Skybolt missile is virtually 
essential to the continued existence of 
Britain’s V-bomber force. If the United 
States Government should decide to cancel 
development of the weapon and not to 
provide some other form of air-launched 


The growing dependence of the West on 
missiles is creating new problems and 
dangers which are causing concern among 
military strategists. Ks The Times Washing¬ 
ton correspondent warned on December 3: 
“A Western deterrent dependent entirely 
upon missiles would be less flexible than 
the present combination of manned bmnber 
and missile, A bomber can always be 
recalled, but there is no way of calling off 
a missile attack once the button has been 
pressed. 

“ The finality of the missile profoundly 
affects the conunand structure, and indeed 
requires modification of strategy that could 
place an impossible burden on the President, 
For instance, radar screens are not infal¬ 
lible; a flight of geese can produce the 
same kind of “ blitz ” upon the screen as 
an enemy weapon. With the fail-safe 


system, bombers can be laundied on their 
course and still give the President time for 
verification. Armed only with mts^ea, the 
President could never be certain that 
nuclear war would not begin because of a 
flight of geese, and at the same time he 
would have to decide whether to accept a 
first strike before retaliating.” 

These are some of the difficult, perhaps 
impossible, problems of a nuclear strategy 
that is getting out of hand. Mann^ 
bombers are becoming obsolete (especially 
America’s, which cannot get off the ground 
in less than fifteen minutes), yet the missiles 
which are supposed to replace them are 
likely to cause as many headaches for the 
strategists as the bombers. 
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Black Paper orders mount 


Many thousands of nuclear disarmers and 
pacifists all over Britain are expected to 
take part in the Black Paper National Sales 
Day tomorrow (December 8) - the first con¬ 
certed effort to sell to the public the Peace 
News “ report to the nation ” that gives 
the facts about nuclear weapons and H- 
bomb war. 

Rei^rts reaching the Black Paper co¬ 
ordinating group suggest that the policy of 
relying on the initiative of local groups and 
individuals in the planning of the National 
Sales Day is likely to pay off. It may well 
turn out to be one of the most impressive 
- and united - demonstrations for some time 
by the “ rank and file ” of the anti-war 
movement. The group advises sellers to 
assemble at 11 a.m. tomorrow outside their 
local public library. 

The Black Paper, which was compiled by a 
team of research workers and journalists in 
consultation with about a dozen scientists, 
was issued to challenge the Government on 
the whole issue of telling ordinary people 
tile facts about H-bomb war. States the 
foreword: 

“ Our leaders have chosen to gamble on 


these facts known before it is too late.^’ 
Already local CND and Committee of 100 
supporters have distributed considerable 
quantities by street-selling, house-to-house 
delivery or by post. In addition to 12,000 
copies originally sent out with Peace News, 
orders have been received to date for nearly 
70,000. There has even been an air-mail 
edition to Australia and the USA. 


The Black Paper was on sale during 
Cambridge University CND’s big demon¬ 
stration against the proposed British nuclear 
test last Saturday, which included a meeting 
on the Town Hall steps - stopped by the 
police - and a touring double-decker bus 
covered with posters. In addition, the 
Black Paper was advertised on the back of 
the demonstration leaflet, 10,000 of which 
were given away. 


Marylebone CND have set up a Black 
Paper Sub-Committee, which will organise 
street-selling in an area radiating out from 
Edgware Road, W.2, and also operate a 
stall and supply depot in the local Church 
Road Market. Members of the sub-com¬ 
mittee have been carrying out house-to- 


underground stations as the number of 
volunteers will allow. 

Combined action last Saturday by Becken¬ 
ham CND, YCND and Committee of 100 
supporters made a poster parade in the 
High Street to advertise the Black Paper 
- one of the most successful demonstrations 
in the area for a long time. After ffie 
poster parade there was a street meeting 
centred on the Black Paper that aroused 
considerable interest. 

Beckenham is to repeat the demonstration 
on December 8 and on subsequent Satur¬ 
days. 

Greenwich CND and Committee of 100 
supporters have sold the Black Paper from 
door-to-door. On December 8 they will be 
setting up a stall in Blackheath Village. 
Worthing and Brighton are among many 
other districts with plans for a National 
Sales Day drive. 



^ You can’t tell whether it’s painted hy a 
man or the tail of an ass.” 

- Mr. Khrushchev, 1 December* 


‘100’ plan anti-CD drive 


r amnaipn at?ainst Civil Defence, to use the money spent on civil defence for 























General Dynamics, and one month ago the 
last B-52 was completed by Boeing and 
delivered to the USAF. These are the only 
types of bombers built during the last few 
years in the US. 


Skybolt, the weapon which was to extend 
the life of existing manned bombers, ap¬ 
pears to be in difficulties. The fifth suc¬ 
cessive failure of Skybolt last week has 
cast doubts over the whole programme, 
and in addition it has been questioned, in 
the magazine Aviation Week, whether the 
B-52’s wings could be adapted to hold 
Skybolt, and whether Skybolt’s guidance 


mobile medium-range ballistic missile now 
being developed by the American Air Force. 
The missile, with a range of about 1,500 
miles, is desired to be moved about the 
country by rail or by road. ... It would, 
too, serve to keep Britain in the nuclear 
hierarchy if the current rumours about 
Skybolt prove to herald the end of the 
air-launched ballistic missile and the man¬ 
ned bomber. The Skybolt missile is virtually 
essential to the continued existence of 
Britain's V-bomber force. If the United 
States Government should decide to cancel 
development of the weapon and not to 
provide some other form of air-launched 


** A Western deterrent dependent entirely 
upon missiles would be less flexible than 
the present combination of manned bomber 
and missile, A bomber can always be 
recalled, but there is no way of calling off 
a missile attack once the button has been 
pressed 

** The finality of the missile prof^ncHy 
affects the command structure, and indeed 
requires modification of strategy that could 
place an impossible burden on the President. 
For instance, radar screens are not infal¬ 
lible; a flight of geese can produce the 
same kind of “blitz” upon the screen as 
an enemy weapon. With the fail-safe 


that is getting out of hand. Manned 
bombers are becoming obsolete (especially 
America’s, which cannot get off the ground 
in loss than fifteen minutes), yet the missiles 
which are supposed to replace then are 
likely to cause as many headaches for the 
strategists as the bombers. 
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Black Paper orders mount 


Many thousands of nuclear disarrners and 
pacifists all over Britain are expected to 
take part in the Black Paper National Sales 
Day tomorrow (December 8) - the first con¬ 
certed effort to sell to the public the Peace 
News “ report to the nation ” that gives 
the facts about nuclear weapons and H- 
bomb war. 

Reports reaching the Black Paper co¬ 
ordinating group suggest that the policy of 
relying on the initiative of local groups and 
individuals in the planning of the National 
Sales Day is likely to pay off. It may well 
turn out to be one of the most impressive 
- and united - demonstrations for some time 
by the “ rank and file ” of the anti-war 
movement. The group advises sellers to 
assemble at 11 a.m. tomorrow outside their 
local public library. 

The Black Paper, which was compiled by a 
team of research workers and journalists in 
consultation with about a dozen scientists, 
was issued to challenge the Government on 
the whole issue of telling ordinary people 
the facts about H-bomb war. States the 
foreword: 

“ Our leaders have chosen to gamble on 
the ‘ nuclear deterrent ’ without making 
clear to the nation all the risks involved, 
and the appalling consequences if we find 
ourselves, as a result, in a nuclear war. 
This report ... is an attempt to make 


these facts known before it is too late.^’ 
Already local CND and Committee of 100 
supporters have distributed considerable 
quantities by street-selling, house-to-house 
delivery or by post. In addition to 12,000 
copies originally sent out with Peace News, 
orders have been received to date for nearly 
70,000. There has even been an air-mail 
edition to Australia and the USA. 


The Black Paper was on sale during 
Cambridge University CND’s big demon¬ 
stration against the proposed British nuclear 
test last Saturday, which included a meeting 
on the Town Hall steps - stopped by the 
police - and a touring double-decker bus 
covered with posters. In addition, the 
Black Paper was advertised on the back of 
the demonstration leaflet, 10,000 of which 
were given away. 


Marylebone CND have set up a Black 
Paper Sub-Committee, which will organise 
street-selling in an area radiating out from 
Edgware Road, W.2, and also operate a 
stall and supply depot in the local Church 
Road Market. Members of the sub-com¬ 
mittee have been carrying out house-to- 
house canvassing of all known supporters 
to recruit sellers for Saturday. 


The London Committee of 100 is planning 
to have Black Papers on sale at as many 


Letters to Nehru and Chou 


The International Subcommittee of the 
Committee of 100 has sent letters to Nehru 
and Chou En-lai about the Sino-Indian 
border hostilities. The letter to Nehru 
says : 


“ We have been appalled at the total eclipse 
in India of the ideas and organised move¬ 
ment of non-violence that has in the past 




underground stations as the number of 
volunteers will allow. 

C^ombined action last Saturday by Becken¬ 
ham CND, YCND and Committee of 100 
supporters made a poster parade in the 
High Street to advertise the Black Paper 
- one of the most successful demonstrations 
in the area for a long time. After ffie 
poster parade there was a street meeting 
centred on the Black Paper that aroused 
considerable interest. 

Beckenham is to repeat the demonstration 
on December 8 and on subsequent Satur¬ 
days. 

Greenwich CND and Committee of 100 
supporters have sold the Black Paper from 
door-to-door. On December 8 they will be 
setting up a stall in Blackheath Village. 
Worthing and Brighton are among many 
other districts with plans for a National 
Sales Day drive. 


brought so much honour to the name of 
the Indian people. May we say to you and 
to the Indian people how much we feel that 
the future of peace in India, Asia and the 
world will depend on the redevelopment of 
the ideas and methods of satyagraha.” 

The letter to Chou En-lai says : 

“ We consider the fighting on the Sino- 
Indian border to be our business because 
today war is not only bad in itself but in 
the nature of the present world situation 
any particular war can lead to general war. 
. . . We hold you and the fellow members 
of your Government responsible for the 



^ You can’t tell whether it’s painted by a 
man or the tail of an ass.” 

- Mr. Khrushchev, 1 December. 


‘100’ plan anti-CD drive 


A major campaign against Civil Defence, 
culminating in mass non-violent civil dis¬ 
obedience outside the Home Office, is 
planned by the London Committee of 100. 
Committee of 100 groups have already 
begun planning local actions against civil 
defence, which include: — 
i®The widest possible distribution of the 
Black Paper, especially to Civil Defence 
personnel. 

^Attempts to get councils to debate civil 
defence in their January meetings. One 
group has already asked its local council 


to use the money spent on civil defence for 
local welfare. 

®If councils refuse to debate civil defence, 
local groups may organise sit-ins. 
According to the Home Office, £19 million 
is spent annually on civil defence in this 
country. This is nearly as much as the total 
annual budget of the United Nations, which 
was £25 million in 1961 and is estimated 
at £30 million for 1%3. 


Recruiting flop 

For three weeks this autumn the Kingston 
Civil Defence Unit carried out an intensive 
recruiting campaign. The Surrey Comet 
reports that posters were displayed on notice 
boards, in shops and volunteers’ windows; 
street banners went up in four places; the 
local multiple store held a special window 


The civil disobedience demonstration at the 
Home Office will be on May 12, and will 
be aimed against nuclear policies in general 
as well as against the deception and waste 
of money involved in civil defence. It is 
organised by the London Committee of 
100, at 168 New Cavendish Street, London, 
W.l. 


Life in the 
shadows 


‘ The present generation of students, who 

































ordinating group suggest that the policy of 
relying on the initiative of local groups and 
individuals in the planning of the National 
Sales Day is likely to pay off. It may well 
turn out to be one of the most impressive 
- and united - demonstrations for some time 
by the “ rank and file ” of the anti-war 
movement. The group advises sellers to 
assemble at 11 a.m. tomorrow outside their 
local public library. 

The Black Paper, which was compiled by a 
team of research workers and journalists in 
consultation with about a dozen scientists, 
was issued to challenge the Government on 
the whole issue of telling ordinary people 
tile facts about H-bomb war. States the 
foreword: 

“ Our leaders have chosen to gamble on 
the ‘ nuclear deterrent ’ without making 
clear to the nation all the risks involved, 
and the appalling consequences if we find 
ourselves, as a result, in a nuclear war. 
This report ... is an attempt to make 


The Black Paper was on sale during 
Cambridge University CND’s big demon¬ 
stration against the proposed British nuclear 
test last Saturday, which included a meeting 
on the Town Hall steps - stopped by the 
police - and a touring double-decker bus 
covered with posters. In addition, the 
Black Paper was advertised on the back of 
the demonstration leaflet, 10,000 of which 
were given away. 

Marylebone CND have set up a Black 
Paper Subcommittee, which will organise 
street-selling in an area radiating out from 
Edgware Road, W.2, and also operate a 
stall and supply depot in the local Church 
Road Market. Members of the sub-com¬ 
mittee have been carrying out house-to- 
house canvassing of all known supporters 
to recruit sellers for Saturday. 

The London Committee of 100 is planning 
to have Black Papers on sale at as many 


Letters to Nehru and Chou 


The International Subcommittee of the 
Committee of 100 has sent letters to Nehru 
and Chou En-lai about the Sino-Indian 
border hostilities. The letter to Nehru 
says : 

We have been appalled at the total eclipse 
in India of the ideas and organised move¬ 
ment of non-violence that has in the past 



John Papworth interviews the Rev. N. 
Sithole, leader of ZAPU, the banned 
S. Rhodesian nationalist party 
Richard Jammes: The shantytowns of 
Paris 

Michael Freeman: The World Health 
Organisation 

Professor William Neumann on Pearl 
Harbour 


brought so much honour to the name of 
the Indian people. May we say to you and 
to the Indian people how much we feel that 
the future of peace in India, Asia and the 
world will depend on the redevelopment of 
the ideas and methods of satyagraha.*’ 

The letter to Chou En-lai says : 

“ We consider the fighting on the Sino- 
Indian border to be our business because 
today war is not only bad in itself but in 
the nature of the present world situation 
any particular war can lead to general war. 
. . . We hold you and the fellow members 
of your Government responsible for the 
resort to violence. We regard it as inex¬ 
cusable. . . . We put it to you and to the 
people of China that under no circumstances 
whatever should the fighting be renewed and 
that matters of difference between India 
and China should be settled by peaceful 
negotiation between the two parties and 
failing that by the decision of such an 
independent commission of arbitration as 
might be set up with the agreement of 
both sides.” 


cenireu on me uiaeiL 
considerable interest. 

Beckenham is to repeat the demonstration 
on December 8 and on subsequent Satur¬ 
days. 

Greenwich CND and Committee of 100 
supporters have sold the Black Paper from 
door-to-door. On December 8 they will be 
setting up a stall in Blackheath Village. 
Worthing and Brighton are among many 
other districts with plans for a National 
Sales Day drive. 





^ You can’t tell whether it’s painted hy a 
man or the tail of an ass.” 

- Mr. Khrushchev, 1 December. 


‘100’ plan anti-CD drive 


A major campaign against Civil Defence, 
culminating in mass non-violent civil dis¬ 
obedience outside the Home Office, is 
planned by the London Committee of 100. 
Committee of 100 groups have already 
begun planning local actions against civil 
defence, which include: — 
i®The widest possible distribution of the 
Black Paper, especially to Civil Defence 
personnel. 

^Attempts to get councils to debate dvil 
defence in their January meetings. One 
group has already asked its local council 


Recruiting flop 

For three weeks this autumn the Kingston 
Civil Defence Unit carried out an intensive 
recruiting campaign. The Surrey Comet 
reports that posters were displayed on notice 
boards, in shops and volunteers’ windows; 
street banners went up in four places; the 
local multiple store held a special window 
display; 4,000 letters were sent out; a public 
address vehicle toured the area; and a 
canvasser covered 15 roads. 

Mr. C. B. Abbot, the area’s Civil Defence 
officer, stated in his report that only seven 
recruits had been enrolled as a result of 
the Kingston campaign, which had ” made 
no visible impact.” 

“I would think,” he says, “that every 
angle of publicity and recruitment has been 
examined by now and I have no recom¬ 
mendation to make.” He has since resigned. 


to use the money spent on civil defence for 
local welfare. 

#If councils refuse to debate civil defence^ 
local groups may organise sit-ins. 

According to the Home Office, £19 million 
is spent annually on civil defence in this 
country. This is nearly as much ^ the total 
annual budget of the United Nations, which 
was £25 million in 1961 and is estimated 
at £30 million for 1%3. 

The civil disobedience demonstration at tl^ 
Home Office will be on May 12, and will 
be aimed against nuclear policies in general 
as well as against the deception and waste 
of money involved in civil defence. It is 
organised by the London Committee of 
100, at 168 New Cavendish Street, London,. 
W.l. 


Life In the 
shadows 

“The present generation of students, who 
live in the shadow of world destruction, 
face uncertainties unknown to their pre¬ 
decessors. . . . Professor J. P. Corbett, 
Senior Tutor of the Arts Faculty in the 
University of Sussex, argues that it is a 
prime responsibility of a new university to 
help them to find a philosophy for life in 
these shadows.” 

This is how the BBC press release des¬ 
cribes “Out of the Shadows”, a talk by 
Professor J. P. Corbett, which will be on 
the Home Service at 9.15 p.m. next Tuesday, 
December 11. 


Help save the London Committee of 100 


Apprentice to wed 


by selling the Black Paper outside London Tube stations on National Sales Day, tomorrow, 
Saturday, December 8. 

Volunteers please come to the Office, 168 New Cavendish St., W.l. LAN 5090. (Nearest tube - 
Goodge St.) from 9 a.m. onwards. 

Our debt is now down to £300. By sellings the Black Paper we can reduce it further. 

Let this be a major Committee action witb hundreds of supporters out on the streets. 


Bert Smith, an apprentice at the pottery 
works of Blackhole and Smokeless, New¬ 
castle-under-Lyme, is to marry Gladys Traf- 
ford, who has lived next door to the Smiths 
for fifteen years. “ My husband and I are 
delighted at the news,” Mrs. Smith told 
Pence News in an exclusive interview. Bert 
Smith is a third cousin of Alf Bolton, a 
navvy in Burnley, Lancs. 
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Navy Knox, not knowing of this ban, 
ordered that a clear warning should be sent 
to Kimmel on Saturday night, but it was 
suppressed and never sent. 

When the attack finally came a little after 
1 p.m., Washington time, on Sunday, Dec¬ 
ember 7, Roosevelt and Marshall were 
greatly relieved, although Roosevelt was 
shocked when he learned that the damage 
to the fleet was far greater than he ex¬ 
pected. As Knox observed, “ he expected 
to get hit but not hurt.” The bad guessers 
who had steadfastly looked for an attack in 
the Far East were stunned. Both the con¬ 
spirators and the bad guessers immediately 
felt it necessary to conceal their respon¬ 
sibility. 

This precipitated the most scandalous and 
despicable procedure that had involved high 
officials in any civilised country since the 
Dreyfus affair in France at the turn of the 
century, and in many ways the Washington 
scandal was more reprehensible. In the 
case of Dreyfus only one person suffered 
humiliation and punishment, and his life 
was spared. In the attempt to cover up the 
responsibility for failing to warn Pearl Har¬ 
bour the courageous and competent com¬ 
manders there were retired from service 
and were smeared and humiliated for years. 
They have still not been cleared of incom¬ 
petence and wrong-doing in the public mind 
because the materials published to absolve 
or whitewash those responsible for Pearl 
Harbour have greatly exceeded those set¬ 
ting forth the facts, and they have been 
read by far more people. Secretary Knox 
cleared them immediately after he had 
visited Pearl Harbour following the attack, 
but Roosevelt suppressed his report. 

The moral depravity exhibited by those 
who sought to obscure the guilt in Wash¬ 
ington was as extreme as that shown by 
those who plotted and executed the false 
charges against Dreyfus. While many were 
involved in the scandalous plot to white¬ 
wash the guilty, the leading figures below 
Roosevelt were Stimson, the Secretary for 
War, and Marshall. 

Finally, while there was more bungling, 
hysteria, misjudgment and uncertainty in¬ 
volved in the failure to warn Short and 
Kimmel than any deliberate attempt to 
black out Pearl Harbour, except on the part 
of Roosevelt and Marshall, there was none 
of this lack of deliberate intent in the as 
yet successful whitewashing of those re¬ 
sponsible for the Pearl Harbour scandal. 
All the steps taken were deliberate, inten¬ 
tional and persistent. They began with the 
Roberts Commission and ended in the Con¬ 
gressional Investigation. 

Few Americans have ever heard of this 
aspect of the Pearl Harbour scandal. The 
culprits remain unpunished. Many of them 
were signally rewarded for their services in 
concealing the truth, destroying incriminat¬ 
ing documents, assisting the preparation of 
misinformation, and promoting malicious 
deceptions. Few who told the truth received 
promotions. 

Only a handful of those involved in the 
episode stuck by the truth, and almost with- 
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